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The Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham ; compiled chiefly from 
his Correspandence, preserved in Her Majesty's State Paper Office : 
including Notices of many of his Contemporaries. With Illustra - 
tions. By Joun WILLIAM Burcon. 


The outlines of the life of this royal merchant are pretty well known. 
He was descended from an ancient family in Norfolk ; but his father, being 
a younger son, was bred to trade. ‘Thomas, his second son, was born 
in London in the year 1519, when his father was at the head of the mer- 
cantile interests of the city. He was sent to study at Cambridge ; but, 
as his father intended him to be a merchant like himself, he was after- 
wards apprenticed, according to the custom of those times, to his uncle 
Sir John Gresham, a member of the Mercer’s Company, who acquired a 
large fortune by trade. Thomas Gresham took out his freedom mm 1543, 
and united the business of a banker and loan-ageut to that of a general 
merchant. In 1551 he was employed in negociating loans abroad for 
King Edward VI.; and, as compared with the gross ignorance which 
then prevailed on all such subjects, he may be entitled to the praise of 
an able financier. Ascertaining that the country had far more resources 
than was imagined, he recommended the raising of money at home in- 
stead of abroad; and the experiment was tried by Queen Elizabeth, with 
very advantageous results to the government and the people of Eng- 
land. He was knighted in 1560 by the grateful queen, who often con- 
sulted him in her political as well as commercial affairs ; and who not 
unfrequently visited him at his own house. His princely munificence, 
his splendid entertainments, and his favour with royalty, all contributed 
to procure to him the title of the “ royal merchant.” Old Stowe thus 
records, under the year 1579, the demise of this great trader ;— 


“ On Saturday, the 2ist of November, Sir Thomas Gresham, knight, agent to the 
queen’s highness, (who in his lifetime builded the Royal Exchange in London at 
his own expense, ) deceased at his house in Bishopsgate Street, and was buried in 
the parish church of Saint Ellen there. By his last will and testament, he gave to 
one hundred poor men so many black gowns, of six shillings and eightpence the 
yard, and to one hundred poor women the like gowns, at the day of his burial, 
The Royal Exchange and all the buildings thereto belonging, the one moiety to the 
Mavor and Commonalty of London and their successors for fifty years, upon trust 
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that they do perform as shall be declared, and the other moiety to the Mercers for 
fifty years, in like confidence. ‘The Mayor and Commonalty to find four profe 
to read lectures of divinity, astronomy, music, and geometry, within his dwe 
house (which he gave for that purpose) in Bishopsgate Street, with fifty pounds the 
piece. The Mercers to find three men to read lectures of the law, physic, ond 
rhetoric, within the same, his dwelling-house, of Saint Ellen in Bishopsgate Street 
with the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds yearly, to wit, to every reader (lec. 
turer) fifty pounds. More, a hundred pounds fora dinner, four times in the ye 
to the whole company in the Mercer’s Hall.” : 
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Other charities he left to Christ Church School, to the hospitals of st. 
Bartholomew’s, St. Thomas's, and Bedlam, and to the poor prisoners jy 
Newgate, Ludgate, King’s Bench, Marshalsea, Compter, and Poultry. 

‘The life of this distinguished man has been written several times: but 
with the exception of the one by Doctor John Ward,* who about one 
hundred years ago filled the chair of rhetoric at Gresham College, none 
of these memoirs have any literary merit; and even Ward's life is scanty 
and spiritless. Ward gives the whole of Sir Thomas's will, with all its 
legal verbosity, but his memoir is squeezed into thirty-two pages. 

Some time ago an announcement appeared in the public newspapers, 
that a premium would be given by William Taylor Copeland, Esq., M.P., 
then Lord Mayor, to the author of the best essay on the life and charac. 
ter of Sir Thomas Gresham, which was to be comprised within such 
limits that the public recitation of it should not exceed half an hour. 
Mr. Burgon entered the lists, fancying that a few pages would, indeed, 
have comprised all that was discoverable concerning Gresham, of whom 
but little had been recorded in printed books; but a diligent search led 
him to a vast accumulation of materials, and the essay swelled into the 
size of avolume. ‘To meet the object for which it had been undertaken, 
and to fit the Procrustian limits of the lord mayor, and the patience of 
common councilmen, a selection was made ot what seemed the most 
striking passages ; and these were read publicly at the Mansion House on 
the 14th of May, 1536, and were honoured with the premium. After 
two years, when the destruction of Gresham’s great work, the Royal 
Exchange, seemed to awaken a great public interest in the life, and cha- 
racter, and fortunes of the founder, Mr. Burgon determined to publish 
his manuscript. But, before going to press, he sought and obtained per- 
mission, Which was granted in a very obliging manner by Lord John 
Russell, to consult the correspondence of Gresham, which he was told 
existed in the State Paper Oflice. In that neglected, ill-organised, and 
bothering depository, he found, to his surprise and satisfaction, a mass 
of documents of which neither he nor the public had any notion. Hun- 
dreds of letters appeared in place of the scanty documents to which he 
had access previously ; and the result now appears in two thick volumes, 
which are a valuable contribution to the commercial and political history 
of the sixteenth century, and more particularly of the reign of the most 
wonderful of queens, 

Mr. Burgon acknowledges the friendly and learned assistance he has 
received from Sir Francis Palgrave; Mr. Lemon, of the State Paper Office ; 
Mr. Dawson Turner, who afforded him access to his valuable manuscript 
library ; Mr. Jacob; Mr. John Gough Nichols; Mr. P. Fraser Tytler, 
the historian of Scotland; Mr. C. C. F. Greville, of the Council, who 
facilitated his researches amongst the registers preserved in the Council- 
office ; Dr. Lappenberg of Hamburg, who consulted for him the archives 
of that ancient commercial city for documents illustrative of the me- 
moir; and Mr. Frederic Verachter, the archiviste of Antwerp, who ren- 
dered him similar services. 


* In his “ Lives of the Professors of Gresham College, to which is prefixed the 
Life of the Founder.”” Published in 1740. 
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It is evident that Mr. Burgon has spared no pains in collecting his 
materials, and that he has known how to employ them with good sense 
and taste when collected. His work is not for frivolous readers, who 
yawn over everything but a novel, or the last new play ; but it will find 
a welcome place in the libraries of those who are desirous of acquainting 
themselves with the history of their native country, under all its phases 
We will select a few passages of the lighter and more diverting kind,. 
without attempting arrangement cr comment, from which we are pre- 
cluded by our narrow space. 


GRESHAM’S LONDON RESIDENCE (LOMBARD STRI FT) AND THE BANKING BUSINESS, 


‘¢ Like all other bankers and merchants living in that street, he kept ashop. It 
stood on the site now occupied by the banking-house of Messrs. Stone, Martin 
and Co., and over his door was his crest, a grasshopper, by way of sign. This 
was no uncommon practice even,at a later period; for we are told that the sign of 
the house in Bread Street, where Milton’s father resided, and where Milton was 
born, was the spread eagle,—an heraldic symbol, which appears in the family arms, 
The original sign of Gresham's shop was seen by Pennant, and I am informed con- 
tinued in existence as lately as the year 1795; when, on the erection of the present 
building, it disappeared from the station which it had so long occupied over the 
door: its metallic value having probably aroused the cupidity of some of the la- 
bourers. But the term banker, when applied to a former age, is so likely to pro- 
duce misconception, that before proceeding further, it seems advisable to explain it. 
A banker in early times pursued a very different trade from that which occupies the 
attention of the opulent and influential class so called at the present day. It is well 
known that the latter derive their profits from the employment of fluctuating sums 
of money, deposited in their hands for convenience and safety by the public; and 
for the security of which, the respectability of the banker is a sufficient guarantee, 
But this isa refinement of comparatively recent introduction, with which our fore- 
fathers were wholly unacquainted. As late as the time of Swift, bankers gave and 
took a bond on receiving and lending money; and made their profit by obraining a 
higher rate of interest, or usury as it was called, on the latter operation, than they 
allowed on the former. Ten or twelve per cent. was the customary rate of interest 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth; at which period, we mean no disrespect to 
the banker when we say, that he united in his person the trades of the usurer, the 
pawnbroker, the money-scrivener, the goldsmith, and the dealer in bullion. A 
German traveller, who visited England in 1593, says, that he saw in Lombard 
Street ‘all sorts of gold and silver vessels exposed to sale, as well as ancient and 
modern coins, in such quantities as must surprise a man the first time he sees and 
considers them.’ At the period of Gresham’s death, a considerable portion of his 
wealth consisted of gold chains.” 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S VISIT TO THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


“ There were walks above as well as below ; the upper part of the building being 
divided into no less than ove hundred small shops, from the rents of which Gresham 
proposed, in part, to reimburse himself for his outlay in its erection, An equal 
number of vaults were also dug beneath, adapted for the reception of merchandise ; 
but these were found to be so dark and damp, that they soon became of little value. 
Desirable for the display of wares as a shop must have been ina place of so much 
resort as the Burse, we learn from the chronicler who interested himself most in the 
history of the city, that for two or three vears after its erection the shops remained 
‘in a manner empty.’ Queen Elizabeth, however, having signified her intention of 
visiting the founder, and in person inspecting and naming his edifice, Gresham natu- 
rally became anxious to improve its appearance, and render it fitter for the reception 
of his royal guest. ‘ He went,’ in consequence, says Stowe, ‘ twise in one day round 
about the upper pawne, and besought those few shoppe-keepers then present, that 
they would furnish and adorne with wares, and waxe lights, as many shops as they 
either could or would, and they should have all those shops so furnished rent-free 
that yeere; which, other waves, at that time was forty-shillings a shoppe by the 
yeere, And within two veres after, hee raysed that rent unto foure marks a yeere ; 
and within a while after that, hee raised his rent of every shoppe unto foure pounds 
tenne shillings a yeere, and then all shoppes were well furnished according to that 
time ; for then the milliners or haberdasbers in that place solde mouse-trappes, bird- 
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cages, shooing-horns, lanthorns, and Jewes-trumpes, &c. There was also at that 
time that kept shoppes in the upper pawne of the Royal Exchange~—armourers, that 
sold both olde and new armor, apothecaries, bookesellers, goldsmiths, and ¢lasse- 
sellers ; although now it is as plenteously stored with all kinde of rich wares and 
fine commodities, as any particular place in Europe. Unto which place many for- 
raine princes dayly send, to be served of the best sort.’ It was in consequence of 
the season of the year at which Queen Elizabeth made her progress into the city 
that Gresham required the aid of illumination to set off the Burse to advantage, 
Stowe relates, that on the 23rd of January, 1570-1, ‘ the Queen’s Majesty, attended 
with ber nobility, came from ber house at the Strande, called Somerset House, and 
entered the citie by Temple-bar, through Fleete-streete, Cheap, and so by the north 
side of the Burse, to Sir Thomas Gresham’s in Bishopsgate-streete, where she dined. 
After dinner, her Majestie, returning through Cornhill, entered the Burse on the 
south side; and after that she had viewed every part thereof above the ground, espe- 
cially the pawne, which was richly furnished with all sorts of the finest wares in the 
city, she caused the same Burse by an herralde and a trompet to be proclaimed the 
Royal Exchange, and so to be called from thenceforth, and not otherwise.’ ” 


Previously to this time it had been called “ The Burse” (quasi Borsa, 
Italian; Bourse, French.) 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE DRAMATIZED. 


‘* In the collection of MSS. bequeathed by Bishop Tanner to the Bodleian library, 
is a Latin play, in five acts, which bears the following title :—*‘ Byrsa Basilica, seu 
Regale Excambium a Sereniss. Regind Elizabetha in Persona sua sic Insignitum ; 
anno dom. 1570, Mense Januar. 25 die. Monumentum Mercuriale D.D. Thome 
Greshami Militis et Negotiatoris Regii; Qui suis solis sumptibus é solo erexit ; 
dicavitq. tam Mercatori quam Mercurio.’ This MS. is bound in vellum, and extends 
over ninety-five folio pages. The dramatis persone are twenty in number ; ‘ Rialto,’ 
who stands foremost on the list, being the impersonation of Sir Thomas Gresham 
himself; while Mercury, who is not considered as one of the actors, pronounces the 
prologue and epilogue. ‘The scene is laid in the Royal Exchange, ‘ Anguste Trino- 
bantum,’ i. e. of London ; and at the end occur these words:—‘ Hoc Meum Vivum, 
J. Rickets.”’...... There is besides extant an indifferent play (in English) by 
Thomas Heywood, which, as it describes the building of the Burse, and refers in 
every page to Gresham, must not pass unnoticed in bis Life, It is in two parts, and 
bears the following titles: ‘ If you know not me, you know nobody ; or the troubles 
of Queen Elizabeth,’ 4to. 1606. ‘ The Second Part of Queen Elizabeth's Troubles, 
Doctor Parrie’s Treasons; the Building of the Royal Exchange, and the famous 
victory in ann. 1588,’ 4to. 1609. Not that this drama is of any importance in a bio- 
graphical point of view ; for so many of its incidents are decidedly fabulous, that 
the authenticity of the rest may reasonably be suspected ; but it is interesting, inas- 
much as it probably embodies some of the popular traditions concerning Sir Thomas 
which were current thirty years after his death; and shows what marvellous tales of 
his wealth and extravagance obtained credit with the vulgar, at a time when many to 
whom he was personally known must have been yet living. Heywood has followed 
Stowe’s narrative very faithfully till the Queen comes to visit Gresham, and names 
the Burse ; but here the poet can no longer restrain his invention. Gresham pur- 
chases a pearl, which no one else could afford to buy, and, in imitation of Cleopatra, 
drinks it, reduced to powder, in a cup of wine. 


‘ Here fifteen hundred pound at one clap goes! 
Instead of sugar, Gresham drinks the pearl 
‘ . ° . , 
Unto his Queen and Mistress: pledge it, lords!’ 


REJOICINGS AND THANKSGIVINGS FOR QUEEN MARY'S CHILD, WHICH WAS NEVI R BORN. 


“ The extraordinary supposition that the Queen was with child, when she was in 
truth afflicted with dropsy, did not fail, before it reached Antwerp, to assume the 
serious form of an actual occurrence: nor could less have been expected, aiter the 
great pains which bad been taken at home to fill the public mind with expectations 
of an heir to the crown. Gresham writes thus to the Lords of the Council, on the 
4th of May, 1555, ‘It mave please your most honourable lordsbips to be adver- 
tised that, as the iind of this present, here come news along the seas by men of this 
country that the Queen’s Majesty was brought a-bed of a young prince, the last of 
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April, which news continued here till the 4th day. And as the third day, the 
Regent being in this town of Antwerp, about 7 of the clock at night, did cause the 
great bell to ring, to give all men to understand that the news was true. Signifying 
unto your honours, that as the 2d day, upon the arrival of the first news, the Queen's 
Highness’s mere merchants, according to their most bounded duty, caused all our 
English sbips to shoot off, with such joy and triumph as by man’s art and policy 
could be devised, in the presence of the Regent, with all her nobles and gentle. 
women. Whereupon the Regent presently sent our English mariners one bundred 
crowns to drink. ‘Trusting in God the news to be true, for as yet, I, nor uone of our 
nation, hath no certain writing thereof.’ Notwithstanding a certain degree of con- 
cern which this passage in Queen Mary’s history excites, there is something irre- 
sistibly ludicrous in the accounts transmitted to us of the extent to which the delu- 
sion alluded to was indulged, ‘ All the court,’ says Grafton, ‘ was full of midwives, 
nurses, and rockers; and this talk continued almost half a year, and was affirmed 
true by some of her physicians, and other persons about her; which seemed both 
grave and credible ; insomuch that divers were punished for saying the contrary.’ 
On the 3d of May the Bishop of Norwich received ‘ the sudden good news of the 
Queen’s Highness’ most joyful deliverance of a noble prince: whereupon, to Lord 
God Te Deum was solemnly sung in the cathedral church, and other places of the 
city (of Norwich,) with wondertul joy and much gladness of all people throughout 
all the whole city and the country thereabouts.’ ‘ The parson of St. Anne Within 
Aldersgate,’ says Foxe, ‘ after procession, and Te Deum sung, took upon him to de- 
scribe the proportions of the child ; how fair, how beautiful, and how great a prince 
it was, as the like had not been seen,’ But by far the most extraordinary circum- 
stance connected with this delusion has never yet been noticed in print. There is 
in the State Paper Office an original letter to Cardinal Pole, signed by Philip and 
Mary, announcing the birth of a Prince, as an event which had already occurred, 
‘Whereas it bath pleased Almighty God of his infinite goodness to add unto the 
great number of other his benefits bestowed upon us, the gladdening of us with the 
happy delivery of a prince.” The date is left blank, but the letter is endorsed ‘ 29th 
May, 1555.’ ” 


QUEEN ELIZABETH'’S TURKISH OR ARAB HORSE. 


« ¢ Sir,’ says Gresham, writing from the Continent, in 1560, to Sir William Cecil, 
afterwards the great Lord Burleigh, ‘ it may please you to do my most humble com- 
mendations to my Lord Robert Dudley, (the Queen's lover and master of the horse, 
afterwards Earl of Leicester,) and to declare unto him that the Queen’s Majesty's 
Turkey horse doth begin to mend in his foot and body ; which doubtless is one of the 
readiest horses that is in all Christendom, and runs the best.’ ” 


In another letter, addressed to Sir Thomas Parry, Gresham mounts the 
steed again. 

“‘« Tt may please you to show my Lord Robert that the Queen's Majesty’s Turkey 
horse waxes a very fair beast ; and with the Queen’s Majesty's leave I do intend to 
bring it home myself.’ ” 


INTRODUCTION OF COACHES. 

“So rarely does Gresham unbend into anything approaching to jocularity in 
his correspondence, that the following passage, in which he tries to be pleasant, 
must not be forgotten. He is speaking of the Duchess of Parma, who was passing 
a short time at Antwerp, and at whose court he now attended in bis official 
capacity. ‘The regent ys here still; and every other day rydes abowght this 
town in her cowche, brave come le sal, trymed after the Itallione fushone.’ ‘This was 
written in 1560, at which period coaches were so little known in England, that the 
duchess's use of that luxurious contrivance must have seemed to the writer ‘a pithy 
and merry conceit.’ Stowe relates, that ‘in the yeere 1564, Guilliam Boonen, a 
Dutchman, became the queen’s coachman, and was the first that brought the use of 
coaches into England. After a while, divers great ladies, with as great jealousies of 
the queen’s displeasure, made them coaches, and rid in them up and down the 
countries, to the great admiration of all the beholders.” The chronicler was mis- 
informed, however, on the subject of the first introduction of coaches into England : 
since Sir Philip Hoby had his ‘ coche’ in 1556, and ina letter, which will be found 
in the appendix, offered to send it to conduct Lady Cicil to Bisham, They were 
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probably clumsy contrivances at this early period ; for at one of the first : 
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which Queen Elizabeth gave La Mothe Fenélon, the French ambassador 
she entertained him with an account of the ‘ douleur qu'elle sentoit 
pour s’y estre heurtée quelques jours auparavant, en ung coche ou el 
peu trop viste.’ ” 
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The Modern Literature of France. By Grorce W. M. Reynoxps. 
Member of the French Statistical and Agricultural Societies, &<c. 
&c., Author of “ Pickwick Abroad,” Alfred de Rosann,” &c. 


Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds is of opinion that all classes of Englishmen, 
“even the men of most liberal opinions,” are vehemently prejudiced 
against France and everything French, (we thought that the current had 
been setting in the opposite direction,) that the leading journals and 
periodicals of the English press are still leagued (yes! leagued is the 
word 2 against the French, with all the bitterness and hate which—in his 
grandiloquent style—“ characterised the sentiments of the nation in those 
times when Napoleon rolled his war-chariot from the gates of Madrid to 
the palace of the Kremlin, and when our armies and household troops 
were called forth to protect the coasts against the menaced invasion of 
the imperial hero.’ Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds speaks, like a wonderful 
cosmopolite and a high and mighty philosophe, of his contempt for the 
narrow-mindedness of his fellow countrymen; and yet, in defiance even 
of Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds’ contempt, we must confess that we share in 
that sort of narrow-mindedness he more particularly has in view, namely, 
a distaste for the prurient imagination of such writers as that she-sans- 
culotte, Madame Dudevant, who rejoices in the masculine, murderer, 
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maniac, suicide name of Georges Sand, and who is fortunate enough to 
find an admirer and defender of her adulteries and debaucheries, in life 
and in writing, in practice as well as upon paper, in Mr. G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds, member of the French Statistical Society, &c. &c. So decided is 
his partiality to this individual, and so far is he from the narrow-minded- 
ness of old English notions of morality and decency, that he places her in 
his first chapter, and at the head of all the living writers of France. He 
calls her “a transcendent genius,’”—‘‘ one of the most successful au- 
thoresses that ever presented her effusions to the public,”—*“ an astonish- 
ing writer,” (here we agree with him,) one that ‘combines in her soul 
the masculine ideas and spirit of the lords of the creation, with the deli- 
cacy and softness of her own sex,’ —*‘ an hermaphrodite of intelligence,” — 
an immortal name,” the possessor of “a talent that triumphs over re- 
ceived opinions, and establishes new ones at will.” Madame Dudevant's 
fame, he assures us, far surpasses even that of Madame de Staél. “So 
great is her literary reputation,” says this tasteful proneur, “ that even 
the names of Madame de Genlis and De Stat! are cast into the shade by the 
supernal lustre which attends upon her renown.” He gets over those 
irregularities of her life, which have made a sensation even in Paris, in 
the glibbest and pleasantest manner possible. ‘Gifted with a soul, 

says this indulgent statist, “as full of poesy and love as her imagimation 
was of richness and originality, did the baroness yield to the exigencies of 
her nature and of her position, and seek that consolation with another, 
which she could not find in him who was her legal protector.” (Ochers 
he should have said, for Madame Dudevant takes her protectors in_the 


plural number, and not consecutively, but contemporaneously.) As Den- 
ham says— 


‘* We pretend not to be wise ones, 
Or precise ones,” 
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yet we must repeat that our Anglican narrow-mindedness revolts at such 
philosophy as this, which, in direct application, may be equally made to 
cover and excuse all other crimes—robbery, murder, incest, as well as 
those which Madame Dudevant is most “ inclined to.” But in no one 
point does Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds, member of the French Statistical 
and Agricultural Societies, &c. X&c., give the circumstances of Madame 
Dudevant, alias Georges Sand’s life, with truth and correctness. We 
do not so much accuse him of intentional misrepresentation, as we suspect 
him of entire ignorance. In all the other cases, in the sketches of the 
lives of Beranger, Victor Hugo, Charles Nodier, Paul de Kock, and the 
rest, he betrays that he knows absolutely nothing of these living writers, 
and depends entirely on his gleanings from the lowest order of French 
newspapers and magazines; from which, moreover, his wordy, vapid, 
criticism is a transcript, and nothing more. Putting aside our consi- 
derations for decency, and our strong dislike to whatever tends to fami- 
liarise the mind with guilt and atrocity, we have seldom seem a perform- 
ance so contemptible in a merely literary point of view. 

Yet Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds, without the least knowledge of fence, 
with a grin anda bray enters the lists with one of the liveliest and wittiest 
of English critics-—the best small-sword man of the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view, who, some three years ago, pricked the jackets of the bravos of 
the new French school, not respecting the hermaphrodite jerkin of Madame 
Georges Sand, the idol of our statist’s heart. We are fain to confess 
that the trouncing was in some respects too severe; that the gentleman 
of the “ Quarterly” made deductions and inferences which the premises 
would scarcely bear ; and (as is too usual with him) carried his political 
prejudices to the extreme. He also erred, but not in the degree of our 
statist—being, wholly unlike him, well versed in French literature, old 
and new—in attributing a great deal too much to the revolution of 1830 ; 
and in describing, as the effects of that convulsion, a state of morals, of 
writing, and of things in general, which really existed long before that 
period in France: and another kind of man might very properly have 
called him to account therefore; but for a G. W. M. Reynolds to pit 
himself against a C——r is like Thersites against Achilles, Elkanah 
Settle to Dryden, a Brummagem button to a Golconda diamond. Much 
as we disapprove of such half-piratical proceedings, we think that this 
member of the French Statistical and Agricultural Societies would do 
better to stick to his “ Pickwicks Abroad,” and his other travestimentos 
of the genius of Boz. 


. . « “ Tel brille au sécond rang 
Qui s’ éclipse au premier.” 





Sketches in Ireland, descriptive of interesting portions of the Counties 
of Donegal, Cork, and Kerry. By the Author of “ A Tour in 
Connaught.”’ 


In our recent notice of that very delightful book, “A Tour in Con- 
naught,” we took the opportunity of recommending these Sketches, which 
were first published in the year 1827. We rejoice at their reproduction 
in their present cheap and convenient form, and anticipate more than 
the realisation of the modest supposition, that ‘ amongst English, Scotch, 
American, French, and Prussian writers, some may choose to read what 
an Irishman may feel and say respecting his native country. 

In his first preface (in 1827) our author lamented that Ireland was an un- 
fashionable country to travel in—“ such an unfashionable country, indeed, 
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that to travel out of it seemed the pursuit of every one who was uot foreo) 
by poverty to stay at home.’ But this is, happily, changed consideral}, 
through a variety of causes, among the least of which we would not 
place such books as Lady Chatterton’s and our author's own volumes 
which so pleasantly direct attention to the sister island. In the present 
preface he says, that which was true in 1837 is not so now—that the last 
twelve years have been years of improvement. ‘ For now, multitudes 
of tourists pass along, and, to meet the new demand they have created, 
not only smooth and convenient roads are perfected, but comfortable 
hotels and modes of getting forward are at hand, which were altovether 
out of the question when the writer of these Sketches felt himself obliged 
to claim the always ready hospitality of the clergy and gentry residing 
in the unfrequented lines of country through which he ventured to 
travel.” 

This improvement, we trust, will now advance with steam engine 
speed, through the great rail-roads and other causes in active opera- 
tion. 


Tales of Many Lands. By the Author of “ Tales of the Great and 
Brave.” 


This is a very pretty pleasant little volume, full of stories which can 
hardly fail to interest the young, for whom they are more especially writ- 
ten. “ The Little Lucchese,” “ Henry Seaton and the Muscovy Ducks,” 
and “the Young Chief,’—the last the longest of the whole —are very 
agreeable acquaintance even to graybeards like ourselves. In the Appen- 
dix there are some very interesting particulars, not generally known, 
respecting the captivity of La Fayette in the dismal dungeons of Olmutz. 


New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian, French, and English Lanquages. 
By STEFANO Eaipio Petrons, Member of the Grande Accada- 
mia Italiana; and Joun Davenport. 


Signor Petronj and Mr. Davenport have here given us a much im- 
yroved edition of their popular and useful work, which was first pub- 
lished in i824. The accents, both in French and Italian, are nicely 
marked—a very important point with young students ; but in the second 
volume, which the editors say they intend to be useful to the foreigner 
studying English, none of the words are accentuated. This we must 
look upon injthe light of an omission, for, indisputably, the matter ot 
accent is not less diflicult to a Frenchman or Italian studying English, 
than to an Englishman studying French or Italian. 

Among several valuable addenda announced in the preface are (in 
Italian) the numerous corrections and additions suggested to the Della 
Crusea Academy by the celebrated Vincenzo Monti. But has not 
Signor Petronj equally availed himself of the Aggiunta of Count Perticar, 
Monti’s laborious and learned son-in. law? 

For ordinary uses we can honestly recommend these compact pocket 
volumes; but, assuredly, for the purposes of the scholar and literary 
man, a good complete dictionary is wanting both in Italian and French. 
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The Mabinogion. Part 11. Containing Peredur, the Son of rrawe. 


On the appearance ot the first part of these Mabinogion, or Legendary 
Tales of the Welch, we paid our humble tribute of praise * to the taste 
learning, and spirit of Lady Charlotte Guest, the editor and translator of 
the whole, who, to assist the not over-wealthy ** Welsh Manus¢ ript Soci. 
ety,” publishes the work at her own expense. 

In the present part the notes are equally valuable, and equally indica. 
tive of a sort of learning and research very rare, not merely among ladies, 
but even among men of a decidedly literary turn. The tale of Peredur 
ap Evrawe is, in various respects, more interesting than its predecessor, 
« The Lady of the Fountain.” The opening of it, in our fair translator's 
version, is deliciously naif and antiquated, sounding, in very truth, like a 
song or tale of the olden time. . 


PEREDUR THE SON OF EVRAWC, 


«Earl Evrawe owned the earldom of the north. And he had seven sons. And 
Evrawe maintained himself not so much by his own possessions as by attending 
tournaments, and wars, and combats. And, as it often betals those who join in 
encounters and wars, be was slain, and six of his sons likewise. Now the name of 
his seventh son was Peredur, and he was the youngest of them. And he was not of 
anage to go to wars and encounters, otherwise he might have been slain as well 
us lus father and brothers. His mother was a scheming and thoughttul woman, and 
she was very solicitous concerning this her only son and his possessions. So she 
took counsel with berself to leave the inhabited country, and to flee to the deserts 
and unfrequented wildernesses. And she permitted none te bear her company 
thither but women and boys, and spiritless men, who were both unaccustomed and 
unequal to war and fighting, And none dared to bring either horses or arms where 
her son was, lest he should set bis mind upon them, And the youth went daily to 
divert himself in the forest, by flineinge sticks and staves. And one day he saw bis 
mother’s flock ef wo its, wand near the eouts two hinds were standing, And he mar- 
velled ereatly that these two should be without horns, while the others bad thom. 
And he thought they had long run wild, and on that account they had lost their 
horns. And by activity and swiltness of foot, he drove the binds and the goats 
together into the house which there was for the goats at the extremity of the forest, 
Then Peredur returned to his mother. ‘Ah, mother,’ said he, ‘a marvellous thing 
have L seen in the wood; two of thy eoats have run wild, and lost then horns ; 
through their having been so long missing in the wood, Aud no man lad ever more 
trouble than IL had to drive them in.” Then they all arose and went to see, 
And when they beheld the hinds, they were greatly astom hed. 

“And one day they saw three knights coming alone the horseroad on the 
boarders of the forest. And the three knights were Gwalehmai the son of Gwyar, 
and Geneir Gwystyl, and Owain the son of Urien. And Owain hept on the track 
of the knight who had divided the apples in Arthur's court, whom they were in 
pursuitot. Mother,’ said Peredur, ‘what are those vonder !’ 
my son,’ said she. * By my faith,’ said Peredur, * l will go and become an angel 
with them,’ And Peredur went to the road, and met them. ‘ dell me, good soul,’ 
said Owain, ‘sawest thou a knight pass this way, either to-day or yesterday Vo «1 
hnow not,’ answered he, ‘ what a kuight is.’ ‘Such an one as lam,’ said Owain, 
‘lt thou wilt tell me what I ask thee, I will tell thee that which thou askest me.’ 
‘Gladly will | do so,’ rephed Owain, * What is this?” demanded Peredur, concern- 
ing the saddle. «It is a saddle,’ said Owain. ‘Then he asked about all the accou- 
trements which he saw upon the men, and the horses, and the arms, and what they 
Were for, and how they were used. And Owain showed him all these things fully, 
and told him what use was made of them. ‘Go forward,’ said Peredur, ‘ tor L saw 
such an one as thou inquirest for, and I will follow thee.” 

‘ ‘Then Peredur returned to bis mother and her company, and he said to her, 
‘ Mother, those were not angels, but honourable knights.’ ‘Then his mother swooned 
away. And Peredur went to the place where they kept the horses that carried fires 
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wood, and that brought meat and drink from the inhabited country to the de 
And he took a bony piebald horse, which seemed to him the strongest of them, 
he pressed a pack into the form of a saddle, and with twisted twigs be imit 
trappings which he had seen upon the horses. And when Peredur came again to 
his mother, the countess had recovered from her swoon. ‘ My son,’ said ie 
‘ desirest thou to ride forth ” ‘ Yes, with thy leave,’ said he. * Wait, then, that i 
may counsel thee before thou goest.’ * Willingly,’ he answered, ‘ speak quickly,’ 
‘ Go forward,’ then she said, ‘ to the court of Arthur, where there are the best and 
the boldest, and the most bountiful of men. And wherever thou seest a etary 
repeat there thy Paternoster unto it. And if thou see meat and drink, and hast 
need of them, and none have the kindness or the courtesy to give them to thee, take 
them thyself. If thou hear an outcry, proceed thou towards it, especially if it be 
the outcry of a woman, If thou see a tair jewel, possess thyself of it, and give it 
to another, for thus thou shalt obtain praise. If thou see a fair woman, pay thy 
court to her, whether she will or no; for thus thou wilt render thyself a better and 
more esteemed man than thou wast before.’ ; 

*« After this discourse, Peredur mounted the horse, and taking a handful of sharp 
pointed forks in his hand, he rode forth. And he journeyed two days and two nights 
in the woody wildernesses, and in desert places, without food and without drink. 
And then he came to a vast wild wood, and far within the wood he saw a fair even 
glade, and in the glade he saw a tent, and seeming to him to be a church, he re. 
peated his Paternoster to the tent. And he went towards it, and the door of the 
tent was open. Anda golden chair was near the door. And on the chair sat q 
lovely auburn-haired maiden, with a golden frontlet on her forehead, and sparkling 
stones in the frontlet, and with a large gold ring on ber hand, And Peredur dis. 
mounted, and entered the tent. And the maiden was glad at his coming, and bad 
him welcome. At the entrance of the tent he saw food, and two flasks full of Wine, 
and two loaves of fine wheaten flour, and collops of the flesh of the wild boar. * My 
mother told me,’ said Peredur, * wheresoever I saw meat and drink, to take it.’ ‘ Take 
the meat and welcome, chieftain,’ said she. So Peredur took half of the meat and 
of the liquor himself, and left the rest to the maiden. Aud when Peredur had finished 
eating, be bent upon his knee before the maiden. ‘ My mother,’ said he, ‘told me, 
wheresoever I saw a-fair jewel, to take it.’ * Do so, my soul,’ said she. So Peredur 
took the ring. And he mounted his horse, and proceeded on his journey. 

‘* After this, behold the knight came, to whom the tent belonged ; and he was the 
Lord of the Glade. And he saw the track of the borse, and he said to the maiden, 
‘fell me who has been bere since | departed.’ ‘ A man,’ said she, ‘of wonderful 
demeanour.’ And she described to him what Peredur’s appearance and conduct 
had been, ‘Tell me,’ said he, ‘did he offer thee any wrong?’ ‘ No,’ answered the 
maiden, ‘by my faith, he harmed me not.’ * By my faith, 1 do not believe thee ; and 
until I can meet with him, and revenge the insult be bas done me, and wreak my 
vengeance upon him, thou shalt not remain two nights in the same house,’ And 
the knight arose, and set forth to seek Peredur. 

“ Meanwhile Peredur journeyed on towards Artbur’s court. And before he reached 
it, another knight had been there, who gave a ring of thick gold at the door of the 
gate for holding bis horse, and went into the ball where Arthur and his household, 
and Gwenhwyvar and her maidens, were assembled. And the page of the chamber 
was serving Gwenhwyvar with a golden goblet. Then the knight dashed the liquor 
that was therein upon ber face, and upon her stomacher, and gave her a violent blow 
on the face, and said, ‘1f any have the boldness to dispute this goblet with me, and 
to revenge the insult to Gwenhwyvar, let him follow me to the meadow, and there 
I will await him.’ So the knight took his horse, and rode to the meadow. And all 
the household hung down their heads, lest any of them should be requested to go 
and avenge the insult to Gwenhwyvar. “For it seemed to them, that no one would 
have ventured on so daring an outrage, unless he possessed such powers, through 
magic or charms, that none could be able to take vengeance upon him. Then, bebold 
Peredur entered the hall, upon the bony piebald horse, with the uncouth trappings 
upon it; and in this way he traversed the whole length of the hall. In the centre 
of the hall stood Kai. ‘Tell me, tall man,” said Peredar, ‘ is that Arthur, yonder " 
* What wouldest thou with Arthur? asked Kai. ‘My mother teld me to go to 
Arthur, and receive the honour of knighthood.’ ‘ By my faith,’ said he, ‘thou art 
too meanly equipped with horse and with arms.’ Thereupon he was perceived by 
all the household, and they threw sticks at him. Then, behold, a dwarf came for- 
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ward. He had already been a year at Arthur's court, both he and a female dwarf 
They had craved harbourage of Arthur, and had obtained it: and during the whele 
year, neither of them had spoke na single word to any one, W hen the dwarf beheld 
Peredur, ‘ Haha!’ said he, * the we come of Lleaven be unto thee, goodly Peredur, 
son of Evrawe, the chief of warriors, and flower of knighthood.’ ‘Truly,’ said Kai, 
‘thou art ill-taught to remain a year mute at Arthur's court, with choice of society : 
and now, before the face of Arthur and all his house hold, to call out, and declare 
such a mun as this the chief of warriors, and the flower of knighthood” And he 
gave him such a box on the ear, that he fell senseless to the ground. Then ex 
claimed the female dwarf, ‘ Haha! goodly Peredur, son of Evrawe ; the welcome 
of Heaven be unto thee, flower of ‘knights, and light of chivalry.’ ‘Of a truth, 
maiden,’ saith Kai, ‘thou art ill-bred to remain mute for a year at the court of 
Arthur, and then to speak as thou dost of such a man asthis.’ And Kai kicked her 
with his foot, so that she fell to the ground senseless. ‘ Vall man,’ said Peredur, 
‘ show me which is Arthur.’ ‘ Hold thy peace,’ said Kai, ‘ and go after the knight 
who went hence to the meadow, and take from him the goblet, and overthrow him, 
and possess thyself of his horse and arms, and then thou shalt receive the order of 
knighthood,’ ©] will do so, tall man, said Peredur. So he turned his horse's 
fond towards the meadow. And when he came there, the knig he was riding up and 
down, proud of his strength, and valour, and noble mien. ‘ Tell me,’ said the 
knight, ‘ didst thou see any one coming after me from the court!’ ‘ The tall man 
that was there,’ said he, ‘ desired me to come, and overthrow thee, and to take from 
thee the goblet, and thy horse and thy armour for myself.’ ‘ Silence,’ said the 
knight, ‘ go back to the court, and tell Arthur, from me, either to come himself, or 
to send some other to fight with me; and unless he do so quickly, 1 will not wait 
for him.’ ‘ By my faith,’ said Peredur, * choose thou whether it shall be willingly 
or unwillingly i but I will h: ave the horse, and the arms, and the woblet.” And upon 
this the knight ran at bim furiously, and struck bim a violent blow with the shaft of 
his spear, between the neck and the shoulder. ‘* Haha! lad,’ said Peredur, ‘ my 
mother’s servants were not used to play with me in this wise; therefore, thus will I 
play with thee.’ And thereupon he struck him with a sharp-pointed fork, and it hit 
him in the eye, and came out at the back of his neck, so that he instantly fell down 
lifeless. 
vale Verily,’ said Owain, the son of Urien, to Kai, ‘ thou wert ill-advised, when 
thou didst send that madman after the knight. For one of two things must befal 
him. He must either be overthrown, or slain. If he is overthrown by the knight, 
he will be counted by him to be an honourable person of the court, and an eternal 
disgrace will it be to Arthur and his warriors. And if he is slain, the disgrace will 
be the same, and morcever, his sin will be upon lim; therefore will L go and see 
what has befallen him.’ So Owain went to the meadow, and he found Peredur 
dragging the man about. ‘ What art thou doing thus? said Owain, ‘This iron 
coat,’ said Peredur, ‘ will never come from off him: not by my efforts, at any rate,’ 
And Owain unfastened bis armour and bis clothes. ‘ Here, my good soul,’ said he, 
‘is a horse and armour better than thine. Take them joy fully ; and come with me 
to Arthur, to receive the order of knighthood, for thou dost merit it. ‘ May | never 
show my face again, if I go, ’ said | eredur, ‘ but take thou the goblet to Gwenhwy- 
var, and tell Arthur, that wherever I am, I will be his vassal, and will do bim what 
profit and service Lamable. And say that I will not come to his court, until L have 
encountered the tall man that is there, to revenge the injury he did to the dwarf 
and dwarfess.’ And Owain went back to the court, and reiated all these things to 
Arthur and Gwenhywvar, aud to all the household. 
“And Peredur rode forward. And as he preceeded, behold a knight met him, 

‘Whence comest thou? said the knight. ‘ I come from Arthur's court,’ said Pe- 
redur. ‘Art thou one of his men? asked he. ‘ Yes, by my faith,” he answered, 
‘A good service, truly, 1 is that of Arthur.’ ‘ Wherefore sayest thou so said Pere- 
dur. «I will tell thee,’ said he; ‘I have always been Arthur's enemy, and all such 
of his men as I have ever encountered, I have slain.’ And without further par- 
lance, they fought, and it was not long before Peredur brought him to the ground, 
over his horse’s crupper. Then the knight besought his mercy. ‘ Mercy thou shalt 
have,’ said Peredur, ‘if thou wilt make oath to me, that thou wilt go to Arthur's 
court, and tell him that it was I that overthrew thee, for the honour of his service ; 
and say, that I will never come to the court, until I have avenged the insult offere d 
to the dwarf and dwarfess.’ The knight pledged him his faith of this, and pro- 
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ceeded to the court of Arthur, and said as he had promised, and conveyed th, thr 
. > iw e; 

to Kal. it 

‘‘ And Peredur rode forward. And within the week he encountered sixtees 

d sixteen 
knights, and overthrew them all shamefully. And they all went to Arthur's « 

5 sae, : Arthur's court 
taking with them the same message which the first knight had conveyed from Per 
> . ° . ‘ Clte 
dur, and the same threat which he had sent to Kai. And thereupon Kai was re. 
proved by Arthur; and Kai was greatly grieved thereat, 

“ Aud Peredur rode torward, And he came to a vast and desert wood 


. . ‘ . » On the 
confines of which was a lake. And on the other side was a fair castle.” 


But here we must stop, and refer to Lady Charlotte Guest’s volume al] 
such as are laudably anxious to know the sequel of the history of this 
Welsh Achilles in chivalry; as, how he scattered the dwarts and black 
giants ; drank wine with the empress, and gave the goblet to the miller’s 
wife; with King Arthur and his household fell upon the sorceresses | 
slew the sorceresses of Gloucester, yea, every one of them ! 

Besides the original, in Welsh, ot the tale of Peredur ap Evrawe, this 
second part of the Mabinogion contains the old French Romany, « J, 
Chevalier au Lion, together with some very curious annotations, conne: t. 
ing the story with others, cast in the same mould, in the Nibelungen Lav 
the Morte d’Arthur, the Peredur, and the Sagas of Iceland and Scandi. 
navia. We must add that there are some very gracetul and spirited 
wood-cuts, and some curious fac-similes of bits of the ancient MSS. 
which Lady Guest has consulted or used for her translations. By far the 
most beautiful of these MSS. is one of the Icelandic Sagas. 

The Welsh press is honoured by the bock, which is beautifully printed 


by Mr. Rees ot Liandovery. 


, and 


The Art of Taxidern y, containing a Practical Knowledge of the most 
Lmprove d Mi thods of Pre N¢ rving Quadi ape ds, Birds, Pish Ny Tus cls, 
and other objects of Natural Listory. By P. DuNNovan. 


This is an improved edition of a very uscful, easy, little book, with nu. 
merous corrections and additions, by Mr, Peter Boswell, of Greenlaw, 
To young naturalists it will be a rare shilling’s worth. By its assist- 
ance, With proper attention and some little practice, any one of them may 
make himself master of the whole art and mystery of ‘Taxidermy. 


The Polemie Divine ; or Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Opiarions 
of the Rev. Daniel Isaac. By James Evernrt, Author of * hid- 
win,” “ The Village Blacksmith,” « Wall’s End Miner,” &c. 


This book forms no exception to the general rule that polemics, like 
party politics, are bitter, personal things. Mr. Daniel Isaac, the subject 
of the memoir, was a half-educated man of some eloquence and consider- 
able natural talent, who, after being usher in a poor day-school, and clerk 
in a banking-house, became a Wesleyan Methodist preacher, a managet 
of conferences, revivals, and controversies, and finally the head of a sect, 
or section of a sect. He appears to have been a conscientious, kind, 
and warm-hearted man; but neither philosopher nor Christian enough to 
tolerate the opinions of others (as conscientious as himself,) or to keep his 
temper in debate. He himself complained of abuse, of appeals to the 
sym of mankind, &c.; and, no doubt, as belonging to a minority, he 
iad his share of these things, and of the world’s general intolerance ; but 
When he replied, he could make use of the weapons he condemned In 
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others, and appeal, in his turn, to the passions rather than the reason of 
mankind, to one-sided polemics rather than to the New Testament. One 
or two of the letters exchanged between him and other Methodist 
preachers look more like challenges to fight, than mild invitations to 
christian discussion. In the official members of the Established Church 
he seems to have recognised only worldly, time-serving hypocrites, or 
worthless bigots. He was a mortal enemy to our church-musiec, and 
thought an organ in a chapel quite damnable, But he hated violins worse 
than organs, and called them ‘* those squeaking shoulder-height things.” 
Overlooking the harp of Judah, and the other instruments, both stringed 
and wind, which occur so frequently in scripture, he maintained that all 
instrumental music was pernicious, that “ vocal melody, or singing, was 
the only music sanctioned by divine authority in the public worship of 
Christians ;” and one of his very polemical pamphlets, published at York, 
in 1827, runs entirely upon this theme. We could almost have forgiven 
him this heresy if he had done anything to improve the style of psalm. 
singing, common, not merely to the Methodists, but to all denominations 
of Protestants in England, Scotland, and lreland. His biographer, Mr, 
Everett, compares him with Jeremy Taylor, the Shakspeare of divinity, 
He might just as well have compared him with Confucius or the Man in 
the Moon. 

Mr. Everett also talks much too pugnaciously of measuring swords,” 
&e. Xe., and is frequently very hot and peppery himself, though he pro- 
fesses to regret that his friend and model, Daniel Isaac, was not a little 
cooler. We contess we have been profanely amused by the following 
specimen of Danicl Isaac’s polemics, which was delivered, in order to 
overthrow a motion unpalatable to him. 


‘“* Let us come nearer home,’ said Daniel, ‘ and first examine the mover of this 
motion. An independent gentleman, too, be it known! Look into the reports. Does 
he subscribe to the Auxiliary Fund? Not a farthing, To the Kingswood and 
Woodhouse-Grove Schools? Nota farthing. Tothe Chapel-Fund ?) Not a farthing. 
To any other fund strictly Wesleyan?) Nothing at all. So much for the truth of lis 
speech, and the liberality of his heart ! Now, turn to the seconder of this memorial. 
Mr, Seconder, what do you vive to any of our funds’—anythine’? The print d 
reports are ail alike! Not a bawhee can 1 find to your credit in any of our institutions. 
Be it known, that you also are an independent gentleman, just retiring to enjoy your 


, 


otium cum dienitate. The consequence of this was, that the memorial was instantly 


withdrawn, for no one was found possessed of har lihood sulhicient to press it, aller 


a speech 50 convincing,”? 


An Essay on the Influence of Poetry on the Mind. 


This Essay was read in the Southwark Literary Society, and, by the 
adjudication of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, a prize was awarded to it. 
It contains many valuable ideas, culled from various critical and meta- 
physical writers, and condensed in clear and pleasant language. This is 
the best of its merits. The author, Mr. J. Hemming Webb, appears to 
be a young man, with rather more love for his subject than knowledge 
of it, and with considerably more enthusiasm than taste. His few ex- 
amples and quotations are almost exclusively from Lord Byron, who is 
no more the greatest of our poets, than Mr. Webb is a Lord Bacon, 
Mention is made of some modern poets of marvellously small dimensions ; 
but there is not so much as an allusion to the truly great Wordsworth, 


who has put a pew heart and soul into English poetry. 
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A Summer's Day at Hampton Court ; being a Guide to the Palace end 
Gardens. By Epwarp Jesse, Esq. 


There are few places where a summer's day may be more pleasantly 
spent than at and about Hamptou—cool, green, beautiful Hampton! Mr 
Jesse’s little book will increase the pleasure to many thousands of sy, 
mer visiters, while, so different is it from ordinary guide-books, that oe 
many thousands may render the rudest winter evening delightful by 
reading it at their own fire-sides, It is full of anecdote and recollection. 
of striking historical personages, from Cardinal Wolsey, who built the 
old palace of Hampton Court, and afterwards gave it, with all its rich 
furniture and “ hangings of wonderful value,” to his royal and brutal 
master, in the vain hope of appeasing his ferocity, down to Kitty Cliye 
and Horace Walpole, and other worthies of still more recent date.” 

In all respects it is a “right pleasant buik.” Let no stranger ever 
think of going to Hampton Court without it! We would suggest. fo 
the benefit of the many foreigners that annually flock to the place, that a 
good translation should be prepared in French. 





Continental Fragments. By Cuarves Ricuarp We tp. 


These verses are not quiée so good as Mr. Rogers's “ Italy,” of which, 
in manner and matter, they look like an imitation ; nor can they be read 
advantageously after Mr. Domett’s splendid little poem upon Venice, 
which we noticed last month. There are, however, in them many lines 
made pleasant by good and kindly feeling, and by an evident sincerity of 
admiration. The following may serve as a specimen, and at the same 
time recal to the mind’s eye of the traveller one of the fairest spots upon 
the face of this beautiful world. 


THE CAMALDOLI CONVENT, NAPTES. 


“ There is a convent crowns the wooded heights 
O’erlooking Naples and its spreading bay : 
Where live some monks of orders most severe, 
Yet meek, and giving strangers welcome kind. 


One beauteous eve my friend and | rode there— 
"lis a sweet ride, through groves of chesnuts rich, 
Which overhang the path, and clust’ring vines, 
Pendent from tree to tree, in rich festoons. 

‘The convent gain’d, we paused awhile to see 

The sun decline and flood the west with light, 
Then craved permission from the aged head 
Superior of the convent, Father Paul, 

To visit it. 


This granted, graciously and soon, 
A monk advane‘d to lead us round the place ; 
He yet was young, and if a face retlects 
And acts as faithful mirror to the mind, 
The sorrows of this life had fallen light, 
And few, ifany, cares sat on his brow. 


Some twenty brethren share alike one lot ; 
Each has a house, small, but enough, whilst round 


Smiles a sweet garden, fill’d with fruits and vines, 
And spreading fig-trees mantling o’er the walls. 
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Hedges of lavender perfume the air; 
And there are views kings would be glad to have, 
And build huge palaces to see them from, 


Thus do they live in solitude, and, save 

When strangers come to share their humble fare, 
Silence maintains her strict and solemn reign ; 
No voice is heard; to each bis meal is serv'd 
Unseen, and eaten silently and lone. 


We linger’d long, and pac’d the terrac’d walks, 
Until the convent bell for vespers toll'd ; 

Then slowly walk’d the aged monks, with beards 
And robes of snowy white, to ev ning prayer.” 





Ystradffin ; a Descriptive Poem, withan Appendix. containing His- 
torical and Explanatory Notes. By Mus. Bowrn. 


The object of this poem is to bring before the public a portion of the 
beautiful scenery of South Wales (more particularly the upper part of 
Carmarthenshire, commencing at Llandovery, and extending to the bor- 
ders of Cardiganshire,) by adding not only the attraction of fiction, but 
also a reference to real personages and facts in Welsh history. A stran- 
ger arriving at Llandovery is introduced by chance to a rare and accom. 
plished Cicerone, who, during their ride to Ystradflin, points out every 
object of interest. The two ascend together the steep and lofty Dinas ; 
and while resting at T'wm Sion Catti’s Cave, the guide reads the manu- 
script of a deceased friend, which contains traditionary tales connected 
with the surrounding wild and romantic country, together with sketches 
of ancient Welsh history, customs, manners, Xc, And then—traveller 
and guide— 


“ They parted eacha devious way— 
Along life’s wilderness it lay— 
Where many a joy and many a sorrow 
‘The empire of the hour might borrow ; 
Yet every joy and sorrow too 
Was fleeting as the morning dew ! 
A voice still sounding in the ear, 
‘ There's no abiding city here!” 


Mrs. Bowen's descriptions and legends run smoothly in eight syllable 
thyme ; but there is an appendix to the poem in plain prose, from which 
we shall select a few amusing particulars. 


THE WELSH HARP. 


‘*The triple harp, or harp with three rows of strings, is, I believe, peculiar to 
Wales. Iam not competent to explain its merits or inconveniences, although | have 
frequently heard it with delight—1I have, therefore, made a short extract from Jones’ 
most interesting ‘Musical and Poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards.’-—*t Notwithstand- 
ing, we find the Te/yn, or Welsh harp, was always peculiar to our bards, though pro- 
bably there was no great difference betwixt the harp, when in its ancient primitive 
form, and the Grecian lyre; tor Diodorus Siculus records, that the “Celtic Bards 
played on an instrument like lyres” ‘ The triple, or modern Welsh harp, bas three 
the two outside are unisons, the middle row the flats and sharps; the 


rows of strings ; 


compass extends to five octaves. Some of its present appendages were probably the 
addition of the latter centuries. This celebrated instrument has been recently im- 
proved by the invention of pedais, which change it, without turning, into all the dif- 
ferent kevs, and baye rendered it much less complicated and inconvenient, by 
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reducing it into a single row of strings. In the time of the Welsh princes, an 


hereditary harp was preserved with great care and veneration in the house of 


every prince and lord, to be bestowed successively on the bards of the famil, 
was as indispensable among the possessions of a gentleman as a coat of arms,’ 
«The late Sackville Gwynne, Esq., grandfather of the present Sackville Beeaaa 
Esq., of Glanbrane Park, was reckoned one of the finest amateur performers on the 
harp in the kingdom, and he took a pleasure in having a number of young persons 
instructed on that, and other musical instruments, in his own house, and under jis 
own inspection, Glanbrane Park is only three miles from Llandovery, on the 
road ; but it is not seen from any part of the stranger’s ride to Ystradftin,” 


; and 


Builth 


WELSH IMPROVISATORI, 


‘Some vein still survives among our mountaineers; numbers of young persons of 
both sexes assemble and sit round the harp, singing alternately Pennillion, or stanzas 
of ancient and modern composition. The young people usually begin the night with 
dancing, and when tired, assume this mode of relaxation; often, like the modern 
improvisatori of Italy, they sing extempore verses,—and those conversant with it, 
readily produce a pennill apposite to the last; the subjects are productive of mirth, 
Sometimes thev are jocular, sometimes satirical, but oftener of an amorous nature, 
and will remind the classic of the dialogue between Horace and Lydia, for on these 
occasions the fair are generally last to speak, and terminate the contention. They 
continue singing without intermission, never repeating the same stanza, for that 
would forfeit the honour of being esteemed ‘ the first of song,’ and like nightingales, 
support the contest through the night. The audience usually call for the tune; 
sometimes a few only singing, sometimes the whole company. But when a party of 
capital singers assemble, they rarely call for the tune, for it is indifferent to them 
what tune the harper plays. Parishes are often opposed to parishes, and the moun- 
tains re-echo to the melody of song.” —Jones’ Musical Remains, Sc. 


THE REAL FLUELLYN. 


‘* Sir David Gam is celebrated in Shakspeare’s Henry IV., under the name of 
Fluellyn, His answer to Henry \., at the battle of Agincourt, is familiar to every 
one,—David Gam, or the one-eyed, was the son of Llewelyn ap Howell Vychan, of 
Brecknock. His residence was at Old Court, Monmouthshire, the site of which is 
in a field adjoining Llandilo Cresseney; sometimes also at Peytyn Gwyn, near 
recon, He married a sister of Owen Glyndwr, (Glendower,) but was neverthe- 
less one of his most violent enemies, It is even said, that he attempted to assassi- 
nate Owen at Machynileth, where Owen caused himself to be crowned inaugurated 
sovereign of Wales; but the plot was discovered, and David Gam arrested and im- 
prisoned. Owen then visited the Marches of Wales with fire and sword, and burnt 
David Gam’s house in return for his treachery, making some satirical verses on the 
occasion. David Gam, to avoid the resentment of Owen Glyndwr, then removed 
to England,where he resided until Owen’s death, after which he returned to Wales, 
und took from thence ‘a party of stout and valorous Welshmen’ to the assistance of 
hing Henry V., in his operations against the King of France; and his valour and 
intrepidity at the battle of Agincourt (where he lost his life in the detence of bis 
sovereign, by whom he was knighted as he was expiring on the field,) have gained 
him a most enviable station in the records of military fame.’ 


BIDDINGS AND WEDDINGSe 


‘* When two persons have agreed to enter into the state of wedlock, a person who 
performs the office of Gwahoddwr, (Bidder,) goes round, and repeats ina kind of 
chant, a poetical invitation to all their neighbours to attend the Wedding. For- 
merly this was the only mode of invitation, but of late years, a printed circular, @ 
specimen of which follows, has been also used for the purpose, and is usually cits 
culated amongst the friends and acquaintance of the Young Couple, some Bere 
previous to the sidding. Other quaint forms of Bidding Letters are occasionally 
made use of, but the following is the one most approved :— 
“ March 5, 1839. 

“ As we intend to enter the Matrimonial State, we are encouraged by our Fru ods 
to make a Binpixo on the occasion, on Tuesday, the 26th of March instant; the 
Young Man at his Father’s House, called Typoeth, and the Young Woman at a0 
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Father's House, called Melinrbés, both in the Parish of Cayo; when and where the 
favour of your good and agreeable company is most humbly solicited, and whatever 
donation you may be pleased to bestow on us then, will be thankfully received 
warmly acknowledged, and most cheerfully and readily repaid, whenever called for 
on @ similar occasion, by : 
“ Your most obedient Servant, 
“ Davin Davies, 


© Caruvrnine Davies, 


« The Young Man, with his Father, David Davies, and his Brother, John Da- 
vies, desire that all debts of the above nature due to them be returned on the said 
day, and will be thankful for all favours granted. 

«“ Also, the Young Woman, with her Father and Mother, Isaac and Mary Da- 
vies, and her Uncle, David Edwards, desire that all debts of the above nature due 
to them be returned on the said day, and will be thankful for all favours con- 
ferred.” 

“ This is intended as a general and particular invitation to all friends of both sides, 
and every person is expected to contribute a small sum towards making a purse for 
the young pair to begin with. Strangers, of course, are welcome. There is always 
aperson attending, who writes down the gifts, which account is taken care of, us 
these gifts can be required upon a like occasion, as the bidding letter sets forth ; but 
there are usually many contributors, such as rich and friendly neighbours, masters 
and mistresses, &c., that require no repayment, and those returnable are called for at 
distant periods, and in small portions, so that it may well be considered as an useful 
and well-timed benefit. This custom is called Pwrs y Gwregys, and the present is 
termed paying Pwython.” 

* * * * 

“ [tis many years since I first began to write this Poem, and to collect materials 
for the Appendix ; of course, Bidding and Wedding ceremonies, with other curious 
and ancient customs, were not forgotten; but I have recently seen these so much 
better described in the Cambrian Quarterly Magazine for April, 1850, under the 
head of ‘A Tour through Brittany,’ that, I think, I can do no more for the satis- 
faction of my reader, than to copy a part, referring him to that interesting work for 
further information. After describing the ceremony of receiving the Bridegroom and 
his party, on the morning of the wedding, the dete of the door after them, the 
rhyming altercation which then takes place, together with the immense cavalcade 
assembled upon these occasions, the author goes on,—‘ But as if all this rhyming 
and rumaging were not sufficient to peril the performance of the marriage ceremony, 
the Welch have recourse to an additional expedient, that of racing and chasing each 
other all over the country, on their way to church, For this purpose, the bride is 
mounted on a pillion behind the person acting as her father, who, escorted by her 
friends, together with those of her intended spouse, sets off from the house to the 
parish church; but when he comes to a convenient spot, instead of proceeding 
along the proper road, he sets spurs to his horse, and gallops off in a contrary di- 
rection, along some of the numerous cross lanes which intersect the country, appa- 
rently with every intention of carrying off the bride. Upon this, the bridegroom, 
with the whole troop of his attendants, set off in pursuit, while the other party are 
no less active in pressing forward to protect the fugitives, and prevent their cap- 
ture; and for the more effectual carrying on of this system of attack and defence, 
it is necessary that the whole country should be scoured in every direction, in order 
that the lanes and highways may be properly occupied by the pursuing party, to 
prevent the possibility of escape ; and also, that gaps may be made in fences by the 
others, and the gates thrown off the hinges, to enable the bride and her protector 
to pass across the fields, and avoid the ambuscade of their opponents, and then, woe 
to those gates and hedges which happen to stand in the way! Sometimes it will 
happen that the route lies over a mountain or common ; and as it is a matter of prin- 
ciple with the guardian to be continually endeavouring to effect an escape with his 
ward, so here, upon open ground, the movements of the party may be seen to great 
advantage, and the appearance of such a number of men and women, all smartly 
dressed, and galloping about in every direction, gives the whole scene a most sin- 
gular appearance, especially as the Welsh women, from their being such beld and 
expert riders, keep up and mingle with the foremost of the party, and enter into 
the spirit of this tumultuous procession in the most animated manner. lt is scarcely 
Possible to imagine anything more wild and irregular than the various movements o! 
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the whole company upon this occasion. It is a favourite amusement with the Wels) 
children to set a piece of paper on fire, and when it has ceased flaming, to watch tho 
little sparkles running along the tinder, which they call a Priodas wyllt ; and [ do por 


know any better representation of the hurry and confusion of a Welsh Wedding.” 


This volume, like Lady Charlotte Guest's, is from the press of My 
Rees of Llandovery. We delight in seeing these Welsh writings and 
Welsh printings, and hope the day is coming when some native genius 
will do for Wales what Walter Scott has done for Scotland. The mate. 
rials are abundant, the legends and the scenery all that the poet or 
romance writer need wish for. 





Catiline ; or, the Roman Conspiracy. An Historical Drama, in Five 
Acts. By Joun Epmunp Reape, Esq., Author of “ Italy,” and 
“ The Deluge.” 


We scarcely know if Catiline may not be considered the most success- 
ful of Mr. Reade’s successful works. We use the word as applying to 
the estimation of the few who continue to love poetry for its own sake ; 
for we are aware, that, with the many in these days of rapid and almost 
continual locomotion, poetry appears to be in great danger of sharing 
the fate of the unknown tongues. This drama was written some years ago 
and, we may therefore fairly presume, has received the author's finishing 
touches. The conception of depicting the youth of Julius Cesar was a 
happy one. We shall show how ably it has been carried out. Fulvia is 
Cwxsar’s youthful love. We shall, therefore, confine our extracts to those 
parts of the drama in which she also appears as exemplifying the poet's 
skill in depicting both. There are fine passages in the following :— 


Fulvia. Lucilia! 


Lucilia, Madam. 

Ful. Hast thou marked if Cwsar 
Has passed the porch to-day ? 

Lucilia. Madam, I saw him 


Stop at the gate, doubtful if he should enter ; 

When suddenly, as if a thought had struck him, 

He turned away. (Lucilia withdraws. 
Fulvia. I have known Cesar chide 

The morning as it lagged behind his wishes : 

When all bis thoughts were open as the day, 

That seemed too brief a time to tell them in. 

He now absents himself, and is, when present, 

More absent, for his mind is not with me. 

His spirits now are overcast and fitful, 

Or take an air of recklessness that is 

Mirth near allied to madness. These are signs 

Of one unused to hide his secret: Caesar 

Betrays it in his effort to conceal. 
Cesar (advancing playfully behind her). Fulvia! so early at thy medita- 

tions? 

Fulvia, What if they were of thee? 
Cesar. Dismiss, or suit them 

To worthier subjects. 1 judged by thy brow 

The destinies of Rome hung on thy musings. 

Why dost thou look on me so fixedly ? 
Fulvia. To search the secret which thy love denies me ; 

Nay, look not thus—’tis I am wounded, Cesar! 

1 deemed that when our hearts were pledged, no secrets 

Would come, like frosts, between them, binding up 

Che current of our thoughts which should be one. 
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If Fulvius’ daughter is unfit to share 
Thy higher thoughts, she cannot be thy wife : 
And she—she is too proud to be thy handmaid ! 

Casar. By Jove !—the morning air breeds fancies ; what 
If I've been fretted with those petty things 
Which sum up half the lives of little men, 

And such am I :—with tailors dunning me 

For bills forgotten ; with my armourers, 

For helmets, stolen, or lost ; for silken gowns, 
That I have flung to fawning parasites 

When my hot brain was weaker than my wine. 

1 owe a thousand talents to old Crassus, 

For feasting half the hungry rogues of Rome 
When I stood for the pretorship, and—lost it : 
Would they had drunk the Tiber, not my wines ! 

Fulvia. Cesar is mocking me, but I am patient : 

He may demean himself in his own eyes, 

It is the moody pastime of high minds 

In bitterness of spleen, or discontent. 

Let others dare attempt it, and the man 

Starts up at once, and shows his proper nature. 

Cesar. Aye, thou would’st have me always equable : 
Why, the best virtue that becomes a man 
Is his humanity! his fellow-feeling 
For sympathies familiar with his own. 

Let Cato eat his crust i’ the dark: let me 

Feast with a set of hungry rogues around me, 

And hear their shouts—they’re honest at the time! 
If I bave made them happy, why, I feel 

‘The wiser, aye, and better man o’ the two! 
Nay—if I please thee more, I'll ape the stoic: 
Look wise and solemn, and walk clothed in rags, 
Shaming the modesty of nature; grudge 

My sharp-edged bones the wretched aliment 

That keeps my life together; and scorn all 

Whose ribs are fatter than my own! a crust— 

A wretch whose boast is never to have smiled : 

A dry anatomy; still mumbling out 

Beneath a prickly bush of unshorn beard 
Sophisms as bare and meagre as his bones! 

Or I'll be Cicero, and scratch my head 

To rouse my wisdom ; then, in thin, sharp voice, 
Pipe out the deeds of Grecian heroes: borrow 
Their wits, and sell them for my own, then listen 
To my own hired applause. 

Fulvia. Cesar may run 
His wit unreined, his own heart best will tell him 
Virtue cannot be lowered by the jester! 

The illustrious dwell apart, like stars ; and shed 
One influence down, and make men what they are. 
Thou dost deny thyself, debasing them : 

Isreathes there in Rome a more aspiring mind 
‘Than Cesar’s? or that has a greater faith 

In its high impulses? It shares thy love 

For meso be it—I would rather die 

Than see thee cast one spot upon that fame 

Which is my own: or worse—bhear— 

Cesar (laughing). Why, by Jove! 
It my own hopes of fame could ever fail, 
lf every stepping-stone gave way beneath me, 

I should still trust, as in an oracle, 

Gn the prophetic certainties of Crassus! 
Why, the man haunts me lke my shadow !—thou if 
Should’st see him; he, whose purse-strings are close shut 
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As is his heart against distress : the wretch 
Who gloats on houses burning down, and stands 
And bargains with the homeless shivering bankrupt, 
The value of its crackling rafters,—aye,— 
To a denarius ;—this bloodless passion— 
This king of misers is my treasurer ; 
And thinks I never can dig deep enough 
Into his money-bags. And when I ask him 
What hope he has of being paid, he smiles: 
(I hate his smiles, they are unnatural!) 
And, cringing, bids me think of him when I 
Am first i’ the state! 
He’ll wait his time—no matter, (carelessly) 
I’m in no baste! my hour will come ; meanwhile 
I can lie idly by in pleasure’s bower, 
And, crowned with flowers and Falernian, 
Laugh at all those who waste their strength in climbing 
I’ the heat of day—the evening’s time enough ! 
Fulvia. And what means wilt thou use to rise? 


Cesar. What means ? 
Fulvia, (fervently.) Oh! to the honourable heights of fame 


There are two paths: the one is crooked and forced 

Over impediments, and through dark scenes, 

And covert ways, from which the light recoils ;— 

The other is broad and open as the day ! 

The sun lies on it, and the eyes of men 

Watch him, the fortunate, who climbs up there 

His way rejoicingly ; each step is hailed 

By the applauses of the world, until 

The last is won ; when he is mingled with 

The Mighty and the Good who went before ; 

Whose Spirits joined and pointed him the way ? 
Cesar, There is meaning, Fulvia! in thy words :— 
Fuivia. Now such a one is Pompey! though, in scarce 

Young manhood’s dawn, what trophies hath he won! 

His name is bailed with blessings: every post 

Tells of fresh battles won; of clemencies 

That raise him to the gods. He goes along 

Like the triumphant Bacchus ; Victory 

Sits on his helm; and conquered kings recline 

Beneath his footstool ! 

Cesar, Now my nature’s chafed! 

We are all envious; Nature makes us so: 

Yet mine’s a generous envy that would not 

Stay any man from rising. Fame’s a banquet, 

Where every man should carve out his own portion! 

It is the stage we tread on makes the actor : 

Among the crowd, | am a commoner ; 

But, at an army's head,—the world spectators,— 

And spurred on by a noble emulation, 

Irise into Achilles! Thou dost not 

Use here thy judgment, as of wont, my Fulvia! 

How dared they set this boy in Sylla’s place ? 

When nobler men were put aside—— 





Fulvia. And, therefore, 
Are enemies of Rome 

Cesar. Say, rather, friends, 
Of Rome and freedom ! 

Fulvia. Never! she is mother 


To all her sons; and if she loves her youngest, 
Shall furies fire her nest, and call it virtue ? 
Cesar! thou can’st not look upon my face, 
And say thou art the friend of Catiline ? 

Cesar, And who maligns him ? 
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Fulvia. Rome—himself—look on 
His brow : all passions there have set their stamp, 
Even as if Nature cried ‘* Avoid that man !” 4 
Caesar. There is no harpy that fear will not paint : 
And men bate what they fear; but Catiline 
Feasts recklessly as he fights, Why, in the field 
Brave men thought him a prodigy: and veterans 
Shook their grey heads when they beheld him shoot 
Forth from his ranks like an Achilles, daring 
The best o’ the enemy to single fight ; 
And when with shouts they hailed him conqueror, 
As one who should be first—I saw apart, 
Stern Sylla sadly eyed him—but said nothing! 
Fulvia. He thought the more. 





Cesar. Then why not crush him in 
The bud? 
Fulvia. He saw his, future life would make 


His own seem pure: he kept him as a plague, 
Whose path should make his own forgot ; he left him 
A legacy of his undying hate 
To Rome, that well he knéw detested him ? 
Cesar. Now, by the gods! thy softer nature’s changed . 
By prejudice: stood he not candidate ' 
For this last Pontic War? and was he not 
Foiled—and disgracefully? Rome saw it—saw 
A man of middle age foiled by a boy! 
They know they have wronged him: and they know there are men 
Who watch while others sleep ; who see how justice 
Is bought and sold ; how petty tyrants revel 
In luxuries, while those who won them starve. 
Fulvia. My doubt is ended; and the seal is set 
To my worse presage: honour cannot walk 
With guilt, and keep her purity unstained : 
Yet, yet perchance it hath not touched thy love 1— p ) 
Cesar. My Fulvia! I prize nought on earth like thee ! 
Thon art a part of me; I, of thyself. 
I have no eyes, save thine with which I see ; 
I have no tongue, when thy sweet voice is heard ; | 
I have no heart, save that which pants in thine! 
Fulvia. Could I believe as once, when every word 
Was music !—yet thy face is still the same : 
But thy soul looks not through thine eye as once. 
When the mind stoops to use disguise, a film, 
A veil, doth come before the eyes ; and they, 
The windows of the heart, half close themselves, 
Conscious of the unworthy change within! 
Lo! how I place my hand in thine—dost turn— 
Nay—if thou’st looked on guilt unmoved, thou can’st not 
Fear to look on the eyes of Fulvia. 


—— 


Tell me thy secret, Cesar, art thou led— (leaning familiarly on him.) 
Casar (impatiently.) I will be led by nought save my free will, 
Fulvia. Virtue alone gives liberty : he is nt 


A slave who holds not o’er himself command, 

Say, then, with thy own free will art thou leagued—— 
Casar. Fulvia! thou canst not judge the affairs of men— PY 
Thou colour’st falsely —Catiline—I— fern 
Fulvia, Oh! Ae 
How galling to a noble mind is low bic 
Dissimulation ! how indignantly bay 

It writhes beneath the fetters which it scorns ! 

Burning to cast them off—yet still withheld : 

From very shame of having stooped to wear them ' a | 

These are the last throbs of expiring virtue, bf 1 
| 
i 
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That hardens then toapathy. Oh, what 

A spectacle for love to contemplate! 

Cxsar! make me thy glass—and see thyself ; 

And, while thou stand’st irresolute, let love, 

The love thou hadst for Fulvia—turn the scale. 

Can love exist without respect! Ah! no: 

‘Twins of the heart they are born, and die together, 
Caesar. Thou hast prevailed.—I will disclose thee all. 


We take the following from the Fourth Scene :— 


Enter Fulvia hastily. 

His name is not attainted—he is free 

From the foul charge: he went not forth—he was not 

Named in the rabble’s curse. He’s mine again! 

Oh! this heart is too narrow for its joys, 

That now is yearning—— 

Enter Cesar. 
Thou com’st to my thought ! 

I only wanted thee to share my raptures, 

Why, Rome is saved; and thou art saved to me : 

They have betrayed themselves, I’ve seen the wretches 

Led forth to their just doom. 

Cesar. How ! thou bast seen them? 
Fulvia (continuing,—not heeding him). The casements were alive with 
happy faces ; 

The doors were blocked up, and the streets were channels 

Of life; the air was stirring with glad sounds, 

As from the skies the gods looked down to see 

The man of virtue passing on his way! 

Then came the traitors, guarded, to their deaths. 

Rome saw them not: all eyes were fixed on him, 

On Cicero, the saviour of his country! 

He led them on unmoved amidst the uproar : 

His mind was fixed upon his solemn office. 

He was unarmed ; yet armed, as good men are, 

In popular strength, as with a triple sbield! 

Oh, 1 have dreamed fame only could be won 

With blood ; that victory and triumph crowned it : 

sut now I feel the good are only great ! 

That fame is eldest born of virtue; not 

A passing storm, forgot; but, calm as is 

The rising sun ev’n to its glorious set, 

Hailed by the prayers and blessings of the good ! 

Cesar. Tis even so: thou ever see’st the right. 

Now, for awhile 
Fulvia, Thou art ill at ease! 
Cesar. Farewell, 

My Fulvia! I join with Catiline. 

Fulvia, Thou art not earnest—thou dost jest with me. 

Say aught but that: despise—abandon—me! 

That I could bear; but spare thy honour! Let not 

Men call thee traitor ? do not sink thyself. 

Oh, self-abasement is a leprosy 

Of the heart; for which there is no cure: it may be 

tidden awhile ; but conscience inwardly ‘ 

Its canker feels, and knows that it must bear 

The plague-spot to the grave ! 

Cesar. My gentlest Fulvia! 

1 am bound by an oath, a solemn oath. 

Singly 1 sought the cause: to reform Rome, 

But not destroy: that cause hath others’ rashness 

Blackened, and ruined. Is my oath absolved 
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Shall I be traitor? Shall Rome point, and say,— 
* Behold the man who joined them in their strength, 
Feared to stand by them when they bravely fell !” 
Fulvia, Cesar! art thou not pledged to me by love, 
Beyond all oaths, all earthly bonds? 
Cesar. I am. 
Fulvia, Would'st thou not break if I dishonoured thee ? 
Nay, turn not from me! so ‘tis with thy oath: 
It is dishonoured. 





Cesar. ’Tis a losing cause, 
My Fulvia! it hath not been tried, 
Fulvia. Ye gods '— 


Oh, that words—deeds—or ye, could advocate 
‘lhe cause that Fulvia fails in?) Look on me: 
The grief of thy unkind repulse will paint 
An eloquence on my face that will plead for me 
More than all words, and will prevail! I would 
Kneel down—1 have; nor blushed at my prostration : 
It was to love. I would here offer thee 
My heart to strike ; for it hath beat too long: 
But thou would’st net strike, Oh! Iw ould once more 
Call on thee by our past loves ; but despair 
W eighs down my heart, and tells me—they are past ! 
Casar. Not so, my Fulvia! 1 will prove it to thee, 
Bid me to stay ;—I will, and join Petreius ; 
But, as a traitor—whose just wages are 
Hatred from one, and the contempt of both ! 
Fulvia, Hast thou not me? thy own devoted love? 
O that I were the world thou art to me! 
Cesar, Prove thy great love: if thou dost love me—join me ! 
Fulvia! what is thy sacrifice to mine? 
Thou yieldest to love only—nay, hear yet! 
Think of the past! how we grew up together, 
Loving, ere we did know love’s name: thou wert 
My very life, in whom I lived and felt: 
Thou art—but I love honour more !—nay, yet! — 
If thou forsakest me—think of the gap 
Within our lives that nothing shall fill up! 
If we succeed—the cause, and my clear path 
Will colour all; and oh, how proudly then 
Shalt thou look on thy Cwsar! If we fail— 
I die the soldier’s death! but thou, my Fulvia, 
Thou wilt not bear to think that thou could’st leave 
Him whom thou once didst love—to die alone ! 
Fulvia (who has been gradually yielding, sinks into his arms), No—no!—oh, 
do not go—thou could’st not leave me! 
Thou could’'st not, could'st not leave me ! 


‘asar. It is thou 
Who dost abandon me, my Fulvia! 
Farewell—farewell ! ( Embracing her.) 
Fulvia. Never—lI part not thus! 


I cannot stay behind thee !—do not go! 
Cesar. Thus—then let love prevail! come—come with me! 
Fulvia (gasping—as he is leading her off.) Yet—yet—one effort more. 
Cesar. Nay, come! 


Fulvia. My father! 


Enter Funvivs (springing from Casar, she throws herself into his arms.) 
Save me, my father! save me! 
Fulvius. How? my daughter! 
Cesar. She is ill: the sight of the procession hath 
O'ercome her. 
Fulvia (after a pause), Caesar comes—to bid-- farewell ; 
Ile goes to join— 
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Fulvius. Petreius ? 
Fulvia. Catiline! 
Fulvius. Thou art unsettled, daughter; Cesar! speak. 
Cesar. Thou hear’st her. 
Fulvius. But gainsay it— 
Cesar. Never! 
It was a desperate cause, perhaps a bad, 
And is a failing one ; but I have pledged 
My honour, and will stand or fall with it, 


Here we must end, not, however, without expressing our admiration of 


our author's talents, and our satisfaction at his having placed this spe- 
cimen of it within our reach. On the title-page we observe “ printed 
for private circulation,” though we understand a few copies have been 
taken off, though not advertised for sale. 





Summary of Works that we have received, of which we have no space 
to make a lengthened notice. 


The Little Boy’s Companion to the Latin Accidence ; and help toa Copia 
Verborum ; so arranged as to form also a Supplement to the Eton Acci- 
dence.—Very good and simple. It is by the editor of two other useful 
little books—‘* Ecloge Ovidiane,” and the “ Adaptation of Brider’s 
Latin Grammar.” 

A New Derivative Spelling Book, Se. Sc. By J. Rowsornam, F.R.ASS. 
—Neither good nor called for. 

An Improved Method of Performing Commercial Calculations, repre- 
senting the Science of Arithmetic, Sc. Ke. By J. Frevron, formerly of 
Eton College, author of “ A Simplified Grammar of the Latin Language,” 
and other scholastic works.—Mr. Felton’s method is particularly distin- 
guished by conciseness and simplicity. The German chain rule, so 
admirably neat and useful, is laid down with great clearness. 

Thoughts on what has heen called Sensibility of the Imagination, Xe. &e.— 
Thoughts scarcely worth the thinking. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Johnson's Highwaymen. Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

Bingley’s Tales about Birds. Square 16mo, 4s. 

Bennet’s Royal Armorie of Great Britain. Feap. 10s. 

Woman’s Mission, Third Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Poultry Yard. By Peter Boswell, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Christison’s New Agricultural Tables. 12mo. 2s, 

The Hand-Book of Electricity. Smo, 1s. 

Hope’s Practical Chemist’s Pocket Guide. 32mo. 1s. Gd. 

Sir Humphrey Davy’s Works. Vol. 11. ‘ Early Miscellaneous Papers, Xc.” Post 
8Svo, 10s. 6d, 

The Orchards. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Bethell on Regeneration. Third Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Tupper’s Modern Pyramid. Royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Visionary, Canto III. By Lady E. Stuart Wortley. Royal 12mo. 7s. 

Scripture Stories. Tenth Edition, 18mo. 3s, ; 

Bartley’s Short Essays, in Verse. 12mo. 


2, 
OS. 


Sandford and Merton. New Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Life of the Rey, Henry Venn, Sixth Edition, Feap. 8s. 
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Wheatley on the Common Prayer. New Edition, 8vo. 8s. 

Crabb’s Dictionary of General Knowledge. New Edition. 7s, 

Physical Theory otf Another Life. Second Edition. Feap, 6s, 

Quarle’s Emblems. New Edition. 2 vols.in 1. 12mo. 10s. 6d. ) 

Elliot’s Practical Treatise on the Qualification and Registration of Parliamentary 
Electors. 12mo. 10s, 6d. 

Felton’s Commercial Calculator. i2mo. 2s. 

Johnson’s Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. 18mo. 2s, 

Holy Thoughts, or a Treasury of True Riches. 12mo, 5s. Gd. 

The Times in which we Live, or the Sixth Vial. By the Rev. F. Fysh. 8vo. 1s. 

The Festivals of the Lord, as celebrated by the House of Israel. 18mo. 2s. Gd. 

Abbott's Rollo at School. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Records of Royalty. Square 16mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Moravians, By the Rev. C.G. Barth. Square 16mo, 1s. 6d. 

Young Crusader. By the Rev. C. G. Barth. Square t6mo. 1s, 6d. 

Chick-seed without Chick-weed. 12mo. ts, 

Tyas's Railway Map of the Environs of London. On canvas, in case, ts., paper, 
‘sewed, 6d. 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Major Hort’s new work on Gibraltar, entitled “ Tue Rock,” is progressing 
rapidly. We hear great inquiries are making for it both at home and abroad. It 
consists, we understand, of a travelling narrative, introducing the most picturesque 
scenes, enlivened by legends and music. The illustrations will be numerous and 
beautiful, and the dedication is to be to her Majesty, by express permission, It is 
expected to appear about the 25th instant. 
The Count de la Pasture’s new novel, ‘ Rear Pears i a Fatse Serine,” is 
announced for publication on the 10th. Also, the new novel, “ Max Wentworth.” 
Mrs. Jameson has committed to the press a new work on “ Soctat Lire in Gen- 
MANY,” as illustrated in the dramas of her Royal Highness the Princess Amelia of 
Saxony, translated from the German, with an Introduction and Notes. We under- 
stand this work occupied much of Mrs. Jameson’s attention during her recent visit 
to Germany, and our readers may therefore fairly anticipate another charming work, 
to add to those which have gone before from this accomplished lady’s pen.) 
Miss Burdon’s new novel, “ I'ne Frienps or Fonrarneieau,” is nearly ready. 
From what we have seen, we may state that this work, like Miss Burdon’s former 
productions, will be characterised by her usual skill, in giving to the past a present 
living form and acting reality. 
The talented author of ‘‘Misrepresentation,” than whom few writers have made { 
their first works a more deep and durable impression, has in the press a new novel, 
entitled “ Tne Monk anv ‘Tue Marrigp Mav,” the purport of which, we believe, 
is to illustrate the different results and tendencies of the Catholic and Protestant 
doctrines. ‘The keen penetration of the author will, no doubt, be called into exer- 
cise on a subject so important, which may, perbaps, be better illustrated by character 
than by argument. 
Miss Pigott is proceeding regularly and actively with the printing of her new 
work, ** Recorps or Reat Lire,” in the preparation of which she bad, we under- 
stand, the benefit of the advice and assistance of the late lamented John Galt. 
A new work in a single volume, entitled “ Tus Penrrenr,” a domestic story of 
the nineteenth century, is on the eve of appearing. . 
Mrs. Edward Thomas, whose interesting Poems, Tranquil Hours, we bad some time " 
since the pleasure of commending to our readers, has in the press a new metrical | 
romance, entitled ‘* Sir Repmonp,” which will, we believe, be ready for publication 
towards the close of the month. } 
Mrs. Postans, whose valuable work describing “Cutch,” a district of Western India, 
has been so highly and deservedly appreciated, has in the press a more extended 
production, entitled “‘ Western Inpia ry 1858,” illustrated by numerous drawings 





and engravings. From this lady’s peculiar talent for observation and research, as if 

exemplified in her former work, it may safely be presumed that great interest will 

attach to her forthcoming volumes on some of those least known and most wonderful + | 

parts of our eastern dominions. mt 
Oct. 1839,—von, xxVI.—NO. CU. I | 
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THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


At this moment there appears to be great reason to fear the results of 
the harvest. In many places it has been secured in good order, but in 
others this appears to spe been impossible. Rains almost continual and 
heavy have prevailed during the greater part of the month. In some 
parts alarming floods have occurred. It is therefore impossible at present 
to say what will be the issue. We may, however, turn to the ¢ leering 
side: and trust that, though late, the present clearing of the at. 
mosphere will yet be beneficial. Our internal trade continues much as of 
late, a moderate amount of business only being done. The imports of 
produce which were to be expected, will, we hope, set more hands at 


work. 


At present, we regret to state, the demands for labour among our 
artisans are much below the average. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Wednesday, 26th of Sept. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, -——. Three per Cent. Consols, 
92 and a-half to one-eighth.—Three and a Half 

r Cent. Reduced, 98 and three-quarters.— 
Bechequer Bills, 2d. and 14d., 1s. and 2s. prem. 
—India Bonds, 6s. prem. 


FOREIGN STOCKs. 


Portuguese New Five per Cent., 36 quar. 
ter.—Dutch Two and a Half per Cent. 53 
seven-eighths to 54.—Dutch Five Cent., 103 
five-eighths to three-fourths. —Spanish Five per 
Cents., 31 five-eighths. 


Money Market Rerort.—There have been some unfavourable reports respecting 
American engagements, which we believe to be wholly without foundation, though 


they have had some momentary effect on the Money Market. 
have sustained a depression of nearly $ per Cent. 


The English Funds 
Exchequer Bills have also 


again receded. The above are the Prices at which the Market closed. There wasa 
general decline in almost all descriptions of Foreign Securities. 





BANKRUPTS, 


FROM avuG,. 27, TO sEPT. 20, 1839, INCLUSIVR. 


Aug. 27.—A. Lord, Trinidad- place, Islington, 
surgeon.— J, Morrison, Brandon-street, al- 
worth, Sarrey, fellmoager.—G. Tratt, Charl- 
ton-street, Somers-town, tailor. —S. Tratt, Man- 
chester-street, King’s Cross, tailor.— W. Kearse, 
Belgrave-place, Walworth, tailor. — J. Law- 
rence, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth-road, watch 
and clock manufacturer.—G,. Scarlett, Wed- 
nesbury, Staffordshire, currier.—W. Elstob, 
Houghton le Spring, Durham, cabinet-maker. 
—J. Wilson, Shettield Park, Yorkshire, spring- 
knife manufacturer.—J. Edwards, Manchester, 
victualler.—M. Sweet, Taunton, innkeeper. 

Aug. 30.—K. F. H. Mackenzie, King’s-arms- 
yard, Coleman-street, City, merchant.—J. F. 
Pattison, Finsbary-circus, City, commission 
ageut.—J. Fogg and G. A. F. Steen, Manches- 
ter, merchants.—H. and G. M'Minn, Liver- 
pool, woollen-drapers.—J. W., J., and T. Mor- 
gan, of Glasbury, Radnor+hire, woolstaplers.— 

Slater, Manchester, cotton-spinner. — J. 
Springfield, Bath, fellmonger.—J. Mitchell, 
Preston, Lancashire, woollen-draper.—K. H. 
Knight, Chichester, victualler.—G. Chapman, 
Bath, chinaman.—J. Brierley, Shaw, Crompton, 
Lancashire, cotton spinner. 


Sept. 2.—H. Harvey, Hatton-garden, mer- 
chant.—J. P. Bradtord, jun., Liverpool, spirit 
merchant.—R. Simpson, Embleton, Cuamber- 
land, innkeeper.—H. Lewis, Salford, Lancs. 
shire. clothier.—S. Rawnsley, Bradford, stutt 
inanufacturer.—J. Smith, Leeds, woollen-dra- 

er.—G. Long, Oukhampton, linen draper.— 

- Higson, Bolton le-Meors, common brewer. 

Sept. 5.—J. Baker and G. Wallis, Edward- 
street, City-road, farriers.—G. L. Williams, 
Portland road, Marylebone, builder.—T. R. 
Tayler, Portsea, bill-broker.—W. Edwards and 
T. H. B. Venour, Leamington Priors, War- 
wickshire, scriveners.—W. Preedy, Oxford, 
grocer.—G. R. Corry, Yeovil, Somersetshire, 
glove manufacturer.—J. Robinson, Shavington- 
cum-Gresty, Cheshire, cheese factor.—W. Ra- 
bey, Redruth, Cornwall, leather-seller. 

Sept. 10.—J. Pickles, Manchester, calico 
dealer.—W. Kay, Bolton-le-Moors, draper- 
P. Petrie, Liverpool, shipwright.—J. T. Hob- 
son, Liverpool, merchant.—J. Thompson, Li- 
verpool, butcher.—J. G. R. Bishop, Liverpool, 
cigar mangpfacturer.—W. Appleton, Newton, 
Lancashire, tailor. —J. Arnett, Witney, grocer. 
—R. Long, Tavistock, miller.— E. Orams, 
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Stowmarket, ironmonger.— C. J. Wrigley, 
caster, chemist. 

owt. 13. — M. C. Jackson, Water-lane, 
Thames-street, corp merchant.—W. Wright, 
Ponder’s end, Middlesex, clothes-dealer.—R. 
H. N. Sotcliffe, Cobbam-row, Clerkenwell, 
brewer. — R. Jones, Pavement, Moorfields, 
linen-draper. —W. Welch, Norwich, drager.— 
H. H. Richards, Devonport, —- .P. 
Ramsay, Devonport, draggist.—J. Wilson, 
Kington, Herefordshire, bookseller.—P. Tay- 
lor, Chorley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, 

Sept. 17.—J. Saville, Oldham, linen-draper. 
—J. Tapscott, Minehead, Somersetshire, baker, 
—J. Connley and J. Evans, Nutsford-vale, 


Lancashire, dyers.— A. Whitaker, Hume, 
Lancashire, licensed victualler. — FP. Wore, 
Hollinwood, Lancashire, commission agent.— 
J. Wilson, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, corn 
dealer.-S. Fox, Manchester, corn dealer.—F. 
Hallett, Brighton, beilder.—M. Wotherspoon, 
Liverpool, sharebroker, , 

Sept, 20.—G. and 8. Banckham, Gravesend, 
boat-builders.—R. Johnson, Bedlington, Dor. 
ham, shopkeeper —W. and J. Wilson, Boston, 
Lincolnshire, linen drapers.—J. Nuttall, Man- 
chester, grocer.—G. Potts, Manchester, carrier. 
—J. Mediam, Bristol, victualler.—J. Courtney, 
Brecon, drugyist. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude 3’51” West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries {s as follows:—At Edmonton the warmth of the day is 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 


above the surface of the ground. The extreme 


cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 


self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther- 


mometer is known from observations made at 
morning till the same time in the evening. Th 


intervals of four hours each, from eight in the 
e weather and the direction of the wind are the 


result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 
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31) 63 53)29,54.29,22 
Sep. | 
1 


65-53 29,10-20,08 S.W. 45 
2 63-51/29,16-29,12 S.W. 
3 62-52 29,54-29,34 SW. 15 
4 65-48)29,84-29,66 S.W. 


5 65-48) 29,83-29,88 S.W 

6 67-52'29,95-29,98 S.W. 

7! 64-49/29,86-29,72 S. 

8 66-51) 30,00-29,86 S.W. 
s 


1375 
0125 


9 70-59290,94 Stat. 3. Ww. 
10, 72 55'30,04-29,93 S.W. 
11! 70.59'29.96-29,85 S.E. 
12) 64-57|29,75-29,66 Ww. 
13) 70-43/29,62-29,41 S.W. 
14) 63 50/29,18- 29,08 S.E. 
15) 61-52/29,24-29.08 S. 7625 
16, 66-51/29 25 29,27 S. 075 
17 58-51/20,46-29,42 Ss. J 
| i8 58 45/29,50-29,43 S.W. 75 
19 59-48/29,49- 29,45 S.W. 4 
20| 61-47/29,55-20,52 Ss. 0125 
21) 58-49)29,53-29,51 S.W. 0375 
S.W. 35 











22 58-410/20,68-20,52 


Avrora Borgatis.—A remarkably brilliant 
coruseations, extending from N.E. to N.W.; t 


eee ae er 
Range} Range —— Rain 
1839. | of of i — in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther.| Barom. mdse iInches 
Aug.| 
23 68-54/30,15 30,14 S.W. Morning overcast, otherwise clear. 
24) 71-51'30,07-29,98 S.W. Afternoon clear, otherwise cloudy. 
25 72.58 29,03-29,90,  S.W. Generally clear. 
26) 73 49/29,87-29,83) S.W. Afternoon clear, otherwise cloudy. 
97\ 64.50 29,76-29,72 N. 075 |Generally cloudy, with frequent rain, 
28) 61-45! 29,97-29,95 S.W. Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 
29| 64-56/29,86-29,82 S.W. Cloudy, with small rain. 
30) 68-57/29,77-29,74 Ss. Cloudy, rain fell in the morning. 
Ss. Cloudy, with frequent and heavy showers of rain 


Evening clear, otherwise cloudy, with rain. 
|Afternoon cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
Generally clear, rain in the afternoon. 

Generally clear. 

Cloudy, rain fell during the morning. 

Generally clear. 

Generally cloudy, a little rain fellin the evening. 
Generally cloudy. 

Generally clear. 

Generally clear, 

Evening clear, otherwise cloudy, with rain, 
General overcast, 
Generally clear. 

Cloudy, raining ig ny 
Generaily cloudy, with heavy rain, except the 
|Clondy, with frequent rain. [afternoun. 
|Generally cloudy, with heavy rain, 

‘Generally clear, raia at times, 

‘Afternoon cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
Generally cloudy. 

Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. 
Generally cloudy, a heavy shower of rain about 
| {a quarter to one 











aurora of a deep crimson colour, with frequent 
he aurora was first observed about nine; and the 


coruscations, both crimsov and white, continued till shortly after ten ; a steady aurora, however, 


was observed till nearly midnight. 


Edmonton. 


Cuarntctes Henny APams,. 














NEW PATENTS. 


W. Colchester, of Ipswich, Merchant, for an improved soap frame, 
6 months. 

C. Nickels, of York Road, Lambeth, Gentleman, for improvements in cuttine 
India-rubber. August 1st, 6 months. 7 

L. F. Feuillet, of George Yard, Lombard Street, Gentleman, for improvements in 
casting type for printing. August 1st, 6 months. 

S. S. Smith, of Suffolk Place, Hackney Road, for certain improvements in 
machinery for raising water. August 1st, 6 months. 

J. Webb, of Huddersfield, for improvements in machinery for raising the pile of 
woollen and other cloths. August 1st, 6 months. 

A. R. Le Mire De Normandy, of Cheapside, Doctor in Medicine, for certain im- 
provements in the manufacture of inks and dyes. August 1st, 6 months. 

W. Abbott, junior, of W yndham Place, Middlesex, Gentleman, for improvements 
in the manufacture of felt. August 1st, 6 months. 

T. Knowles, of Manchester, Cotton Spinner, for certain improvements in machinery 
or apparatus used in the preparation of cotton and other fibrous substances. August 
ist, 6 months, 

W. Miller, of Clithero, Lancaster, Engineer, for certain improvements in grates 
used in steam-engines, or other furnaces or fire-places. August 1st, 6 months. 

P. J. Ferier, of No. 5, Paul’s Chain, St. Paul’s Church Yard, Jeweller, for certain 
improvements in the construction of vapour and hot-air baths. August 1st, 6 months. 

S. Guppy, of the City of Bristol, Merchant, for improvements in a certain process 
and apparatus used in the manufacture of soap. August 1st, 6 months. 

W.M. Williams, of Bedford Place, Commercial Road, for an improved lock and 
key. August 1st, 4 months. 

J. Humphries, of Kidderminster, Carpet Manufacturer, for certain improvements 
in the manufacture of carpets and rugs. August 1st, 6 months. 

J. Mercer, of Oakenshaw, Lancaster, Calico Printer, J. D. Prince, the younger, 
of Manchester, Calico Printer, and W. Blythe, of Church, Lancashire, Manufactur- 
ing Chemist, for certain improved processes to be used in the printing, dyeing, or 
colouring of cotton, woollen, silk, or other cloths and yarns, August Ist, 6 months. 

Sir J.S. Lillie, of Kensington, Knight, for certain improvements in the application 
of elastic fluids to the working of machinery. August 1st, 6 months. 

J. Moore, of Broad Weir, Bristol, Gentleman, for an improvement or improve- 
ments in the steam-engine or steam-engine apparatus. August 5th, 6 months. 

J. Fell, of Workington, Cumberland, for improvements in building ships and other 
vessels. August 5th, 6 montis. ; 

R. W, Jearrard, of Oxford Street, Architect, for certain improved means of re- 
tarding wheeled carriages. August 6th, € months. ’ 

J. Whitworth, of Manchester, Engineer, for certain improvements in machinery, 
tools, or apparatus, for planing, boring, and cutting metals, or other substances. 
August 7th, 6 months. 

T. Burr, of Shrewsbury, Lead Merchant, for improvements in rolling lead and 
other soft metals. August 8th, 6 months. 

J. Fitzpatrick, of Stanhope Street, Clare Market, Gentleman, for a new and im- 
proved method of making and manufacturing thread aud linen, by means of a mate- 
rial not hitherto used for that purpose. Communicated by a Foreigner residing 
abroad. August 10th, 6 months. ; 

R. Varicas, of Burton Crescent, Middlesex, Surgeon, for improvements 10 render 
ing fabrics and leather water-proof. August 10th, 6 months.; eee 

N. J. Holloway, of Pentonville, Gentleman, for an improved head for carriages. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. August 15th, 6 months. 

H. Brown, of Mile End, for a new covering or plating for household furniture, 
picture frames, cabinet and fancy work and other articles of domestic and personal 
use, and the mode of making such covering or plating. August 13th, 6 months. 

M. Berry, of Chancery Lane, Middlesex, for an improved method of obtaining the 
spontaneous reproduction of all the images received in the focus of the camera ob- 
scura. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. August 14th, 6 months. | 

J.C, Miller, of Manchester, Gentleman, for certain improvements In printing Ci 
licoes, muslins, and other fabrics. August 15th, 6 months, 
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J. Mason, of Rochdale, Machine Maker, for certain improvements in machinery or 
apparatus for boring and turning metals and other substances. August 15th, 6 months. 

W. B. Adams, of Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, Gentleman, and J. Buchannan, 
of Glasgow, Coach Builder, for certain improvements in the construction of wheel- 
carriages, parts of which improvements are also applicable to machinery for pro- 
pelling, and also for the purpose of securing ships and other vessels, and for com- 
municating motion between different portions of machinery. August 16th, 6 months. 

J. Schofield, of Littleborough, Lancaster, Cotton Spinner, and E, Leach, of Little- 
borough, aforesaid, Manager, for certain improvements in looms for weaving vari- 
ous kinds of cloth. August 17th, six months. 

M. Uzielli, of King William Street, London, Merchant, for improvements in the 
modes of impregnating wood or timber with chemical materials. Communicated by 
a foreigner residing abroad. August 17th, 6 months. 

G. A. Kollman, Organist of Her Majesty’s German Chapel, Saint James’s, for im- 
provements in railways and in locomotive and other carriages, August 17th, 6 
months. 

J. Vardy, of Wolverhampton, Gentleman, and M, Platow, of Poland Street, Ox- 
ford Street, Engineer, for improvements in making decoctions of coffee and other 
matters. August 17th, 6 months, 

S. Joyce, of Croydon, Surrey, Artist, for certain improvements in stoves for 
warming the air in buildings, which improvements are also applicable for cooking, or 
for communicating heat for other useful purposes. August 21st, 6 months. 

M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, Gentleman, for improvements in introducing elastic 
materials into fabrics, to render them elastic or partly elastic. Communicated by a 
foreigner residing abroad. August 23d, 6 months, 

W. Coles, of Charing Cross, Middlesex, Esquire, for improvements in reducing 
friction in machinery used in propelling vessels, lathes, and other machines. Au- 
gust 25d, 6 months. 

C. B. Coles, of Allsop Terrace, New Road, Gentleman, for improvements in the 
method of fixing and carrying fire-arms on horseback. August 23d, 6 months. 

J. A. Tulk, of Lenton and Lowcea Iron Works, Cumberland, lron Master, for 
improvements in the manufacture of iron. August 26th, 6 months, 

Hi. Pinkus, of Old Slaughter’s Coffee House, Saint Martin’s Lane, Gentleman, 
for improvements in the methods of applying motive power to the impelling of 
machinery, which improvements are applicable to several useful purposes. August 
26th, 6 months. 

J. Bogardus, of Trinity Square, Tower-hill, Gentleman, for improved means of 
applying labels, stamps, or marks to letters and such other documents. August 
26th, 6 months. 

T. MacGauran, of Golden Terrace, Pentonville, for improvements in the manu- 
facture of paper from a material not hitherto so employed. August 26th, 6 months. 

J. Muir, Jun., Merchant, of Glasgow, for certain improvements in the apparatus 
connected with the discharging-press, for conducting, distributing, and applying 
the discharging liquors, and the dyeing liquors. August 20th, 6 months. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A discovery of very great geological interest has just been made at Kingston, close 
to the town of Woodbridge. Part of the jaw of a monkey in a fossil state, with the 
remains of other animals, has been found in a brick-field at that place, in the occu- 
pation of Messrs Cobbold and Colchester, and are described by Mr. Owen, the Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy at the Royal College of Surgeons, in the Magazine 
of Natural History tor the present month. Professor Owen states that the monke 
must have belonged to a species differing from any now existing, agreeing in this 
respect with what is usually observed in fossil animals, which are very rarely pre- 
cisely identified with such as are now in existence. Until very lately, geologists 
supposed that the remains of monkeys never would be found in the fossil state, their 
creation being thought to have been coeval with that of the human race ; still less 
was it imagined that proofs would be discovered of their former existence tn this 
island, 
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House or Lonrps,—Aug. 19.—The Joint-Stock Banking Companies Bill, ang 
the Poor Law Commission Continuance Bill, were read a third time and passed 
—The Manchester Police Bill, and the Bolton Police Bill, were read a second tins 
—The County and District Constables Bill was read a second time.—The Slave 
Trade Suppression Bill was read a third time and passed,—The Bastardy Bill wee 
read a second time. / 

Aug. 20.—The Poor Rates’ Collection Bill was read a third time and passed.— 
The Manchester Police Bill passed through committee.—The Bolton Police Bill was 
postponed till ‘Thursday.—T'he County and District Constables Bill was committed, 
—The Bastardy Bill passed through a committee. 

Aug. 22.—The County and District Constables Bill, and the Bastardy Bill, were 
reported.—The Consolidated Fund Bill and the Exchequer Bills Bill were read a 
second time.—The Bolton Police Bill went through committee, and was ordered to 
be reported on Friday.—The Manchester Police Bill was reported.—The Bankrupts 
(Ireland) Bill was read a second time. 

Aug. 23.—The Exchequer Bills Bill and the Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) 
Bill passed through committees, and were reported.—T'be Commons’ amendments 
to the Dublin Police Bull and the Sale of Spirits (Ireland) Bill were agreed to.—The 
London Bridge Approaches, the Manchester Police, the Corporate Property Aliena 
tion, and the County and District Constables Bills, were read a third time and passed, 

Aug.24. The Duke of Marlborough’s Pension Bill was read a second time,— 
The Administration of Justice (Parts of Counties) Bill, and the Bolton Police Bill, 
were read a third time and passed —The Fines and Penalties (Ireland) Bill was read 
a second time, and ordered to be committed on Monday. Tbe Bankrupts (Ireland) 
Bill was read a third time and passed. The Royal Assent was given by Commission 
to several Bills.—The Commons brought up the Exchequer Bills Funding Bill, the 
Bank of Ireland Continuance Bill, and the Fisheries (England and France) Bill, 
which, on the motion of Lord Duncannon, were severally read a first, and ordered to 
be read a second time on Monday. 

Aug. 26.—The Royal Assent was given by Commission to the following bills:— 
Administration of Justice (Parts of Counties), Poor Commission Continuance, the 
Bastardy (Poor Law Amendment), Bankrupts (Ireland), Manchester Police, Bir- 
mingham Police, and London Bridge Approaches Bills. ‘The commissioners were 
the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Normanby, and the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Aug. 27.—The following bills were read a third time and passed :—The Fisheries 
Bill, (England and France,) the Bank of Ireland Act Continuance Bill, and the 
Exchequer Bills Funding Bill.—This being the day appointed for the prorogation of 
parliament, the doors of the House and of the suey were thrown open at twelve 
o'clock to those possessing tickets of admission. Soon after two o'clock her Ma- 
jesty, preceded and followed as usual by the great officers of state, entered the 
House, and requesting the Peers to be seated, the Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod went to summon the House of Commons. The Speaker, accompanied by se- 
veral members, then presented himself at the bar, and, addressing her Majesty, re- 
capitulated the principal measures of the session. When he had concluded, the 
Lord Chancellor presented to the Queen the following Speech, which her Majesty 
read in her usual distinct and impressive manner :— 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ The public business having been brought to a close, I have now to perform the 
satisfactory duty of releasing you from your long and laborious attendance in par- 
liament. 

at = that a definitive treaty between Holland and Belgium, negociated by 
the mediation of the five Powers, has settled the differences between those two 
countries, and has secured the peace of Europe from dangers to which it had so long 
been exposed, . 

* The same concord which brought these intricate questions to a peaceful termi- 
nation prevails with regard to the affairs of the Levant, The five Powers are alike 
determined to uphold the independence and integrity of the Ottoman empire, and I 
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trust that this union will ensure a satisfactory settlement of matters which are of the 
deepest importance to the whole of Europe. 

It has afforded me the sincerest pleasure to have been able to assist in effecting 
a reconciliation between France and Mexico. Intent upon preserving for my sub- 
jects the blessings of peace, | am highly gratified where I can avail myself of an 
opportunity of removing misunderstandings with other Powers, : 

« | have recently concluded with the King of the French a convention calculated 
to put an end to differences which have arisea of late years between the fishermen 
of Great Britain and of France. This convention, by removing causes of dispute, 
will tend to cement that union between the two countries which is so advantageous 
to both, and so conducive to the general interests of Europe. 

“ T shall continue to pursue with perseverance the negociations in which I am 
engaged to persuade all the Powers of Christendom to unite in a general league for 
the entire extinction of the slave trade ; and I trust that, with the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, my efforts in so righteous a cause will be rewarded with success. 

« I regret that the differences which led to the withdrawal of my Minister from 
the Court of Teheran have not yet been satisfactorily adjusted by the Government 
of Persia. : 

“In order to fulfil the engagements announced to you at the opening of the pre- 
sent Session, the Governor-General of India has moved an army across the Indus, 
and I have much satisfaction in being able to inform you that the advance of that 
expedition has been hitherto unopposed, and there is every reason to hope that the 
important objects for which these military operations have been undertaken will be 
finally obtained. 

“T have observed with much approbation the attention which you have bestowed 
upon the internal state and condition of the country. I entirely concur in the mea- 
sures which you have framed for the preservation of order, the repression of crime, 
and the better administration of justice in this metropolis ; and I have given a cordial 
assent to the bills which you have presented to me for the establishment of a more 
efficient constabulary force in those towns which peculiarly required it, and for 
effecting the important object of generally extending and invigorating the civil 
power throughout the country. 


“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“TI thank you for the zeal and readiness with which you have voted the supplies 
for the service of the year. 

‘It has been with satisfaction that | have given my consent to a reduction of the 
postage duties. 1 trust that the act which has passed on this subject will be a relief 
and encouragement to trade, and that, by facilitating intercourse and correspon- 
dence, it will be productive of much social advantage and improvement. I have 
given directions that the preliminary step should be taken to give effect to the inten- 
tion of Parliament, as soon as the inquiries and arrangements required for this pur- 
pose shall have been completed. 

“The advantageous terms upon which a considerable amount of the unfunded 
debt has been converted into stock, afford a satisfactory proof of the reliance placed 
on the credit and resources of the country, as well as on your determination to 
preserve inviolate the national faith. 


“My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“It is with great pain that I have found myself compelled to enforce the law 
against those who no longer concealed their design of resisting by force the lawful 
authorities, and of subverting the institutions of the country. 

‘“‘ The solemn proceedings of Courts of Justice, and the fearless administration of 
the law by all who are engaged in that duty, have checked the first attempts at 
insubordination ; and I securely rely upon the good sense of my people, and upon 
their attachment to the Constitution, for the maintenance of law and order, which 
are as necessary for the protection of the poor as for the welfare of the wealthier 
classes of the community.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by her Majesty’s command, said— 


“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“TItis her Majesty's Royal will and pleasure that this Parliament be prorogued 
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to Thursday the 24th day of October next, to be then here holden; and this Par- 
liament is accordingly prorogued to Thursday the 24th day of October next.” 

Her Majesty, who appeared to be in the full enjoyment of health, then quitted the 
House, attended as on her entrance. 


House or Commons.—Aug. 19.—The Poddle River Bill was read a second time 
and the Lords’ amendments on the Metropolis Police Courts Bill were agreed 
to.—-The Reports of the Consolidated Fund, and Exchequer Bills Bill were ro. 
ceived.—The County Courts Bill was read a third time and passed—The Duke of 
Marlborough’s Pension Bill was read a second time. 

Aug. 20.—The Lords’ amendments to the Highway-rates Bill were read and 
agreed to.—The Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill was read a third time and 
passed.—The Exchequer Bills (12,026,050/.) Bill was read a third time and passed, 
—The Lords’ amendments to the Unlawful Oaths (Ireland) Bill, and to the Con. 
stabulary Force (Ireland) Bill, were read and agreed to.—The Lords’ amendments 
on the Metropolitan Police Courts Bill were agreed to.—The report of the committee 
on the Exchequer Bills Funding was agreed to.—The Duke of Marlborough’s Pen- 
sion Bill went through committee. 

Aug. 21.—The Exchequer Bills Funding Bill was read a second time.—The 
report of the resolutions on Exchequer Bills Funding (Ireland) was brought up and 
agreed to.—The Bank of Ireland Continuance Bill was read a second time.—The 
report of the Duke of Marlborough’s Pension Bill was received. 

Aug. 22. The House went into committee on the Exchequer Bills Funding Bill, 
—The Bank of Ireland Act Continuance Bill went through committee. The Lords’ 
amendments to the Dublin Police Bill were agreed to. 

Aug. 23. The Duke of Marlborough’s Pension Bill was read a third time, The 
report of the Bank of Ireland Continuance Bill was received. The report of the 
Exchequer Bills Funding Bill was received. The Lords’ amendments on the Sale 
of Spirits (Ireland) Bill were agreed to. A Bill to carry into effect the convention 
between Her Majesty and the King of the French, relative to the fisheries on the 
coasts of the two countries, was brought in and read a first and second time. 

Aug. 24.—The Exchequer Bills Funding Bill was read a third time and passed. — 
The Bank of Ireland Act Continuance Bill, and the Fisheries (England and France) 
Bill, were read a third time and passed.—The Lords’ amendments on the Poor Law 
Commissioners’ Continuance Bill, the London Bridge Approaches Bill, the Poor 
Rate Assessment Bill, the Manchester Police Bill, and the Birmingham Police Bill, 
were read and agreed to.—The Lords’ amendments on the Administration of Justice 
(Parts of Counties) Bill were agreed to. 

Aug. 27.—The Speaker took the chair at half-past one o’clock.—A message from 
the Lords announced that their Lordships had agreed to the Bastardy Bill, the Con- 
solidated Fund, and other Bills, without amendments,—It being now twenty minutes 
past two o'clock, Sir A. Clifford, Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, appeared at 
the bar, and commanded, in the Queen’s name, the attendance of the Commons in 
the House of Peers.—The Speaker, accompanied by the Serjeant-at-Arms, and the 
Members who were present, immediately obeyed the summons,—After the lapse of 
about a quarter of an hour, the Speaker returned, and seated bimself in the chair 
usually occupied by Mr. Ley, Chief Clerk of the House. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman read a copy of the Queen’s speech, and,: having shaken each of the 
Members present by the hand, withdrew. 
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